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power and by others as an effort 


Teaching Aids for This Issue _« cosnnists to extend forter thes 


Asia. Which of 


How To Use This Issue ble measure of autonomy, but » think is the more 


rves for the French lominance i cu ents in Indo 


This week's issue is divid = weign affairs and military detense 
yarts. Part | contair re regular - mane nturies. prior to Frer . : 
: ‘ , ee ee Pivotal Questions 
tures, and suggestions tor i u I tro the Indo-Chinese were ' ' - 

, ' ' nt ve the ne 
indicated below ar Il is a specia ' lac which has left l To what extent have the French 
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supplement, Congress At W wk, and , > cH f the country ough modify their control of Indo 
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t 
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the system by Congress acts o has a popu of shout 25 million or independence 
a wide range of national and intern Most of the people are dependent upon 2. Why did the United States decide 
tional problems : farming and fishing for a living to support Bao Dai rather than Ho Chi 

The index, on pag ‘ Three-fifths of the land is mountainous Minh? Has this decision strengthened 
offers a juick survey of the contents o ind the mineral resources are largely or weakened our position in Asia? De- 
Congress At Work. Of special interest undeveloped Although the French have 


is the picture story How A Bill Be made improvements in transportation 3. If you were a Viet Namese rice 


fend your answer 


comes A Law” (p. 5 The Committee and sanitation, the people are still very farmer would you support Bao Dai or 


System of Congress” (p. 10) and “Mak backward Ho Chi Minh? What factors would in- 


ing Congress More Efficient” (p. 2} The peninsula is valuable strategi fluence your choice? 

provide an insight into essential areas cally and was used by the Japanese as 4. The war in Indo-China has been a 
of Congressional government. The lead a jumping off point for their atte mpted severe strain on the French economy. 
ing person ilities im the 4 ; conquest f Southwest Asia Although Has the « xpenditure of lives and money 
are pi tured m pages I at the noment the } rem h ire resisting bee n wort! vhile? Defend your point of 
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ary of terms 23) was prepared } he the full scale intervention of 


an eve to legislative language \ ' namentee Ching was the case in Summary and Application 
frequently encountered rea The war in Indo-China cannot be 
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quirements for memb ip in the A Lesson Plan relation to the clash of interests be- 
House and Senate. are al wluded in tween the democratic West and Com 
this supplement There yniective Aim munist forces supported by the Soviet 
) students understand the rea Union. I xplain 
Dente shonl — ot ons fighting in Indo-China and at 
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ceive it in class Opportunitie for in 


quiz on page 25 


Organize a round-table discus- 
sion on the question ‘Were the best 
San teitetilis alt Cieemenin iéeh ans interests of the United States in the Far 
: East served by our recognition of Bao 
merous Assignment Dai rather than Ho Chi Minh?” 


, . , 
1. Why is Indo-China of strategi , 


tegrating many of the features with 


Consult the appropriate issue of 

j mpor » iy suthwes ia? PI 
Indo-China (p. 8) . tance » Sout t Asia ’ Current Biography for brief biographies 
has nationalism of Bao Dai and Ho Chi Minh Report to 


, 
nting in the class 


Digest of the Article aon > 
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Since 1946 the French have been vd hina? 

heavily engag in suppressing a Com 3. French control of Indo-China has References 
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Putting the Lid on Wages and 
Prices (p. 5) 


Discussion Questions 


on effect 


Activity 
tre« ! students h not 
skil required to read 
appear in the press Have 
nagazine to page 6 
The meaning of 
I d from 
I! of the 


Should the United States Quit 
the U. N.? (p. 12) 


Discussion Questions 


] What developments « 


’ 
{ World War 


peact 


} / 
WCE aAvences 
nake a better world? 

. 
inued existence 
aid to efforts of the | 


States to prevent World War III 


lend , ’ ’ ‘ 
end po 


Activities 
1. Have 


juesti 


Digging In (p. 17) 
Assignment 
Reread H 
Senior ou February 
s the first in a serie 


the te nane 
e term paper 


Aim 
I 


} 
} » of 
phase ‘ 


Motivation 


What specific difficulties did you en 


Coming Up! 


in Future issues 


February 21, 1951 
World Affairs Article: Canada—a su 


what our neighbor to the north 
as a nember of the North 
tlantic Pact 
National Affairs Article: Our Water 
we must ad con 
yur dwindling supply 
Pro-and-Con: Should high schools go 


» vear-around schedule during the 


present national emergency’ 
Guest Editorial: Brotherhood Week 
Cardinal] Spellmar 
Short Story: “Choirboy,” by Paul An 
ixter. A new dog story that will soos 


hex i favorite 


March 7th Issue 


Wonder Book of Rubber: A 32-page 
rial stor, The W onder Book of 


fe ' 
’ 
Rubber will be included with every 


opy of the March 7th issue of Senior 
Scholastic. Printed in color, it tells how 
rubber is made and describes its many 
important ises The book is sponsored 


by the B. F. Goodrich ¢ 





counter in tackling the first phase olf 


iting the term paperr 


Further Top’cs for Discussion 
What is a working bibliography? Will 


mu: actually use all the library refer 


ences given for your topic? How can 

u lecide on the best reterences? 
Be specific. What information should 
be included on the bibliography card? 
What's the purpose of the number 
in the upper right-hand corner of each 
Is taking notes on sheets of 


hod 


rs 


plain What information 


od note card include? 


systematic met 


Activity 
|. Prepare a working bibliography 
for ur topK Check the references 


} } 


you consider best; then be prepared to 


istify vour choice in class wa nur 


vwxt conference 


Theme Song (p. 20) 


Aim 
} sht t 
l give pupils insight in 


sensitive teen-agers deve 


Motivation 
How would your triends react to 
Edith Hubbard as she’s described in 
' 


the first part of this story? Would they 
call her a “creep”? If so, why? 


Topics for Discussion 


At the beginning of this story the 
wuthor says that Edith “moves in a 
dream of things long past or of things 
et to come.” What does he mean? Can 

mi explain (a) Edith’s choice of read- 
ing matter, (b) her feelings about the 
movies? Do her parents understand 
Edith’s reluctance to mix with others of 
her own age? What, if anything, do 
they do to help? Do you think that 
Edith is a “superior” girl? Give reasons 
for your answer. Why is Edith imme 
diately attracted to the soldier? What 
does he have that the other boys who 
tried to date her apparently did not 
have? How does he help her to bridge 
the gap between her private dream 
vorld and the world of reality? 


Activity 

1. Write an essay or a short story 
ibout a “different” teen-ager’s struggle 
to adjust to the demands of his group 


Letter-writing Contest 
Offers 36 Cash Prizes 


Cluett, Peabody & Co., Inc., makers 
t Arrow Shirts, announces in this issue 
p. 4) a letter-writing contest with cash 
prizes ranging from $100 to $5. The 
contest is open to both senior and junior 
high s¢ hool students 

Che contest is part of the observance 
of the 100th anniversary of Cluett, Pea- 
body & Co. The subject of the letter 
will be of special interest to both social 
studies and English teachers—a compar- 
ison of life in America in 1851 and in 
1951. English teachers who plan letter 
writing units this term will find this con 
test offers strong motivation for class- 
room assignments 

Meade Minnigerode’s book, Fabulous 
Forties (1840-1850), is very readable 
and pictures life much as it probably 
still was in 1851. See also The Ameri- 
can Past, by Roger Butterfield; As We 
Were, by Bellamy Patridge and Otto 
Bettmann; Only Yesterday, by Fred 
erick Lewis Allen; and The Merry Old 
Mobiles, by Larry Freeman 


THIS WEEK'S QUIZ ANSWERS 


(See page 19) 





1. Indo-China: A. a-2 
B a-3 b 2 c-4 d-1 e 4. 

Il. Wage and Price Controls: A. a-3 
» | 2; d-4. B. 1-T; 2-T; 3-T; 4-F; 5-NS 

111. Theme Song: a-2, b-l, c-2, d-l 

s, £-3 

Words to the Wise—Spell It Right!: 1-a 
2-a, 3-b, 4-a, 5-b, 6-a, 7-a, 8-b, 9-a, 10-a 
Ll-b, 12-b, 13-a, 14-b, 15-a 
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THIS MONTH: 


Complete Darkroom Outfit 


nly 37% | ee er oe 


rTERBUGS! Here 
my news—for only 
mw ind enjoy Ansco s cw 
\ Home De veloping Ont 
you all the equipment 
for film developing and 
rinting plus an initial sup 


} breve ] 
' ! ; 


, ma Chemica 


13 Pieces in All 
Darkroom QOutfit tea 
te er juipped profes 
tact pri ter with 
light 
In addi 


Bakelite travs — fixer 
of Anseo Vividol De 
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paper—two locking 


t emerge. With a snapshots it home this winter with 
perience you can learn to m exclusive darkroom outfit 
la development procedu ( has all the basic equi] nent for 
ust the resi Its you want 


Here's All You Do h to make professiona 


iI e Develor ith tact } ts from film you 


yourself 


rocessing film and making contact 
prints And remember. For indoor 

ipshootir g you ll never go wrong 
f mu use my old standby, Ansco 
perpan Press Film. Remember 
ill you camera whivzze every roll 


Not moment to lose Develop ou that satisfy 


Don't Delay! Su 
So come is guaranteed: “Pictures 
or a new roll free!” 


& I ilm eality!” 





Say What 


. +. and that’s what we mean! This let- 
ters column, a regular feature, is open 
to opinion on any subject and criticism 
of any kind, brickbats or orchids. We 
want know what's mind, 
Other readers do, too. Address: Letters 
Editor, Senior Scholastic, 7 East 12th 
N. Y. 3, N. ¥.—The Editors. 
Dear Editor 
WE THE 
ZT ide Civics ¢ lass 
High sx hool New 


want to know why 


to on your 


“4., 


PEOPLE of 
at Isidore 
Orleans. I 
the ne 
stamp shows Congress in rece 

In one of 
said this stamp 
tribute to the 


the ninth 
Newman 
ouisiana 
w three cent 
‘SS 
ylumns 
to 
branch of our 
Government. Don't you think that it is 
ther ridiculous to pay tribute 


your stamp ce you 


was supp sed pay 


legislative 


ra to Con 


ing ( 


gress by printing a stamp show yn- 


“in recess ? 
1 


gress 
We respective mu send 
intormation 


ifficials 


this vernment 
The Ninth Grade 
Isidore 
Neu 


Class 
gh Se hool 


Civics 
Newman Hi 


Orleans, Louisiana 


Sixty-five students 
Here's 


letter 


signed this letter 


the stamp referred to in the 


abov e 











» stamp shows the 
center front 


ipitol Building. This 


east 


l fornia 
taken 
Another 
also raging bx the Boy 
Scout Boy S« fficials have 
pointed out that the it the 
left is not giving the Boy Scout 
which is a three-fingered salute 
with the right hand. The P 


tennial sta np above 
from a Nebraska pioneer 
irgument 1s 
stamp out 
boy upper 
salute, 
made 
Office 


ost 


7 Vou Please! 


Department says it never intended to 
the that just 
shading his eyes 


show boy saluting he’s 
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J UNITED STATES POSTAGE 


Dear Editor 

In the January 17 
Scholastic, you printed a ary of 
of the highlights of Senator Taft's 
iddress. In point 6, you say that Sena 
tor Taft thinks that “The United Na 
1S weak it Ww 


‘justice tl 


issue of Senior 
sumn 


some 


because 
but 


mem bers 


tions mortally 
founded 
of 

I understand that you were not quot 
ing Senator Taft directly, but | 
dered if 4 lidn't mean to print 
ily weak” 


is 
not on 


leading 


mm we 


power its 
won 
| mor 
instead of “mortally weak 
Row Brewster 


Detroit, Michigan 


You're right, Roy, we 
phrasing Senator Taft's 
we ll give you the exact words 
you can decide wh morally 
tally is the right word. Here 


tati 


were para 


| 
remark Now 
vether 
is 
n from the peech “ 
ered in the United States 
5, 1951 


rid i 


st awgres ( 

1 Nations Ss 1 } fact 
never based law and jus 
impartial 


world 


great nations 


interprete db 


y in 


but on a control of the 


1e power of five 
Anybody want to disagree with Sena- 
Taft? This is the column to say what 
speak it 
and we'll print it.—Ed 


tor 


you please, so up. You write 


IT’S EASIER 
TO DO GOOD WORK 
WHEN YOU HAVE THE 
RIGHT POINT 


for He way 


You 





You will agree that a 
slight difference in your 
fountain pen point can 
|make a whale of a lot of 
difference in your writing. 
Choose an Esterbrook pen 
with the right point for 
the way you write. . . see 
how quickly you can jot 
down 


classroom notes— 


how neatly 


assignments! 


you can do 


Pe og 


y All points instantly 
interchangeable and 
renewable. Should 

you ever damage a 

point, simply unscrew 
it and screw in a 
new one. At all pen 

} counters 


/ 
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/ 
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Waite A Lettins! Win A Biige|! 


Enter Arrow’s 100th Anniversary 
Letter Contest 


WONDERFUL 
PRIZES 


Senior Division (Students in the 10th, lIth, and 
12th grades) 


Second Prize 

Third Prize .. 

Fifteen Other 

Prizes . . . Each $10 


hai 
. —s; 


Junior Division (Students enrolled th ough the 
Mth grade 


FIRST PRIZE Second Prize... . $35 


Third Prize ..... $15 
bifteen Other 
Prizes Fach $5 


£€ 





THIS YEAR, « tt. Peabod any aspect of American living. then and 
t Only one story to a student 


IMPORTANT NOTE To qualify, your 


must contain a reference to the colla 


styles worn by your fa r grandfather 


CLOSING DATE — Mia 
ARROW NTEST epi 


New Y 


PRIZE WINNERS 


GOOD Luck ! 
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To slow down inflation the Government 


has clamped controls on our economy 


Tightening 


the Reins on 


Prices and Wages 


NCLE SAM is trying to slow down 
inflation by tightening the reins on 
wages and prices. On January 26 

the Federal Government announced 
all-inclusive “freezes” on wages and 
prices. These controls on wages and 
prices are only part of the war against 
inflation, as we shal] see. But the con 
trol orders from the new Economic 
Stabilization Agency hit everyone who 
buys anything (and that includes all 
of us), everyone who sells goods or 
services, and everyone earming wages 
Wage-price controls were imposed in 
1942, when we started to make our all- 
out production effort for World War 
II. They were continued until 1946 
after the end of World War II. Now, al- 
though we are in a “national emergency” 
period and not in an all-out war effort 
wage-price controls are with us again. 


1. Whet does the price control order 
mean? 


Prices of nearly all commodities and 
services 
haircuts, etc. 
higher than their peak between Decem 
ber 19, 1950, and January 25, 1951. 
There are certain exceptions, particu 
larly in the case of many food items 
But the general intention is this: You 
will not have to pay a that is 
higher than the price you paid before 
January 26. And no manufacturer 
wholesaler, or retailer (again, with 
certain exceptions) may charge more 
for his products or services than he did 
at any time between December 19 and 
January 25 


automobile tires, shoes, candy 
are “frozen” at levels no 


price 


2. Why are many food prices excluded 
from the freeze? 
The law governing all these 
tions is the Defense Production 


restric- 
Act of 
1950, approved by Congress last Sep 
tember. Congress made an 
for farmers under this law 
ucts are regulated by “parity.” 


exception 
Farm prod 
Parity 
is a price for farm products which the 


Government establishes by certain 
formulas. It is intended to give the 
farmer a fair return for his product in 
relation to prices he pays for things he 
buys. Under normal circumstances, the 
farmer is entitled to a price which is 
a certain percentage (usually 60 to 90 
per cent) of parity. 

Under the Defense Production Act 
Congress made an exception for the 
farmer. He may continue to ask what- 
ever price he wishes for his eggs, wheat, 
meat, or whatever he produces. For 
those who are food wholesalers and 
retailers there is a different set of rules 
As long as food prices stay below the 
level of parity, these businessmen may 
have some freedom in increasing their 
selling prices. But when food prices 
reach parity, the wholesaler and re 
tailer may not increase their prices 
further. 

For food selling above parity when 
controls were imposed on January 26, 
prices charged by food wholesalers and 
retailers were frozen at that level 

Examples: Beef has been selling at 
above parity levels. So your butcher 
cannot charge you more for a steak 
than he did during the December 19- 
January 25 base period. Eggs have been 
selling below parity. If your grocer and 
his wholesaler have to pay farmers more 
for eggs they may raise their prices a 
like amount—but only until they reach 
parity level 

This exceptional treatment for farm 
ers is defended by many Congressmen. 
They believe it is a way to make cer- 
tain that farmers get a “fair share” of 
income under inflationary conditions 
However, many other Congressmen be- 
lieve that under the present “escape 
clause” of the Defense Production Act 
farmers are getting a far better break 
than wage earners or businessmen 


3. Who administers price controls? 


the 
The 


Price controls are handled by 
Office of Price Stabilization (OPS) 


Philadelphia Evening Bulletin 


OPS is setting up local offices in prac 
tically every community, and will have 
powers not only to set prices but also 
to investigate violations of price ceil 
ings. OPS has already ordered all busi 
nessmen to submit by March 1 a list 
of their highest prices as of the base 
period. For the present, consumers and 
businessmen are expected to see that 
prices do not go above the base period 
Violations of OPS regulations can bring 
a $10,000 fine and a one-year jail sen 
tence 


4. What does the wage control order 
mean? 


The first wage control order was all 
inclusive. It said that no employer may 
pay any worker higher wages than the 
worker was paid on January 25, 1951 
without getting approval from the Gov 
ernment. The same wage standards 
were to be applied to any new em 
ploy ees. 

Certain exceptions were made in this 
ruling shortly after it took effect and 
more exceptions are expected. The first 
important exception is this: Any agree 
ments te raise wages which were 
reached between employers and work 
ers before January 26 and which were 
to go into effect by February 9 would 
be permitted. This affects in particular 
new agreements between 450,000 
United Mine Workers, headed by John 
L. Lewis, and coal mine operators. This 
agreement, reached in January to be 
come effective February 1, called for 
pay increases to miners of $1.60 a day 
At the same time, mine operators were 
permitted to raise coal prices, return 
ing them to their high levels of 1948-49 

Another ruling made clear that the 
wage “freeze” also applies to provisions 
for holidays, vacations, employer pay 
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What are some of Sazards of 
wage controls?» 
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6 Why does the Government consider 7. Will wage-price controls end inflation? 
wage-price controls necessary? 
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8. What are some of the hazards of price 
controls? 
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New York Times 


Chart shows price and wage rise during last ten years and illustrates effect of controis during 1942-1946. 





DEFENSE MOBILIZATION ORGANIZATION 


PRESIDENT 


OFFICE OF 


DEFENSE 


MOBILIZATION 


TRUMAN 


DPA controls certain defense 
activities in the Commerce De- 
partment (distribution of mate- 
rials for production); Interior 
Department (minerals, power, 
fuels); Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation (loans to industry); 
and General Services Adminis- 
tration (Government purchases). 


Chorles E Wilson 
Director 


ODM works with Labor Department on civilian 
manpower problems and with Federal Reserve 
Board and Housing and Home Finance Agency 
on controls over housing and consumer buying. 


New “Alphabet Agencies” 
for Defense 


defense 
agencies, few 
months, More will probably be set up 
Almost all 
are shown on the chart above 

Defense Mobilization Board — Con 
sists of Defense Mobilization Director 
Charles E. Wilson, the Secretaries of 
the Treasury, Defense, Commerce, In 
terior, Agriculture, and Labor, and the 
chairmen of the Reconstruction Finance 
National Security Re- 
sources Board, and the Federal Reserve 
Board. Highest level advisory board to 
consider major defense problems 

Office of Defense Mobilization 
ODM )—The over-all operating agency 
directing our defense effort on the home 
front—production of goods, procure- 
ment of materials and manpower, regu- 
lation of the civilian economy. The Di- 
rector (Mr. Wilson) reports to the 
President and holds more power than 
anyone except Mr. Truman. 

Economic Stabilization Agency 
(ESA)—Under ODM direction, sets 
general policy on wage and price con- 
trols; will direct rationing of goods, if 
and when necessary 


Here are Uncle Sam's 


all created in the 


new 


past 


as the need arises of these 


Corporation, 


Office of Price Stabilization (OPS)— 
Under ESA direction, deals with con- 
trols on prices, both through ordering 
and through urging volun- 
Op- 
erates through 13 regional offices and 
many local offices, with powers to en 
force price ceilings, 

Wage Stabilization Board 
Nine-man_ board, 
representatives each from labor, indus 


“ceilings” 
tary action to hold down prices 


(WSB) 
consisting of three 
try, and the general public. Sets rules 
for regulation of wages, and will decide 
labor-management wage problems aris 
ing out of wage “freeze” regulations 

Defense Production Administration 
(DPA)—Coordinates and 
Government efforts to 
speed up defense production. This in 
cludes getting and distributing raw ma 
terials and granting loans and other aids 
to business to spur production. Operates 
through many Departments and agen- 
cies and especially through the National 
Production Authority (NPA) within the 
Department of Commerce. 

Civil Defense Administration (CDA) 
—Independent agency directing civilian 
defense against enemy air attack. Works 
in cooperation with state and regional 
civil defense groups. Administrator is 
Millard F. Caldwell 


directs all 


increase and 


Seholastic chart by Era Miseret 


NEW DEFENSE 
AGENCY LEADERS 


ERIC JOHNSTON, 55, 
businessman and four times president of 
the Chamber of Commerce of the U. S., 
is the new Administrator of the Eco 
nomic Stabilization President 
Truman appointed him on January 19, 


Alan Val- 


successful 


Agency 


upon the resignation of Dr 
entine. 

Johnston, born of a poor family in 
Spokane, Washington, rose to operate 
four businesses of his own. He is now on 
leave of absence from the Motion Pic 
ture Association of America, of which 
he is president. He is well liked by most 
labor leaders (his plants have never had 
a strike) and served in several impor 
tant Government posts in World War II 

CYRUS S. CHING, six foot-seven, 74 
years old, is chairman of the Wage 
Stabilization Board. He has been di- 
rector of the Federal Mediation and 
Conciliation Service since 1947. Born 
in Canada, Ching came to the U. S. at 
24, starting his career here as a street- 
car motorman. He joined the United 
States Rubber Company in 1919 and 
became its director of industrial rela- 
tions, pioneering in the labor-manage- 
ment relations field. 
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Bao Dai, the former emperor of Annam, 
is now the chief of state of Viet Nam. 


These Cambodian soldiers standing at 
attention belong to well-trained troops 
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The Rice Bow! of Asia 
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There are also in Indo-China some 
100,000 remnants of a once 
mighty and mountain 
tribes numbering about 2,500,000 peo 


Chams 
race; various 
ple 

In addition, the inhabitants of Indo 
China include 500,000 Chinese, 60,000 
Malays, 7,000 Indians, and 25,000 Eu 
ropeans chiefly French) 


For the most part, the ¢ } 


Ma- 
and Indi ins run small businesses 
Until recent vears the French managed 
the li rger ind 


held civil 


I i 


Nese 

lays 
ndustrial enterprises 

ind military posts 

By religion, most of the native peo 

yes are Buddhists, Confucianists " 
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There is a university at 
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Heirs of Chinese Culture 


Much of the 


people Is 


ancient history of the 
shrouded in 
It is however, that 
around the beginning of the Christian 
Era their land was invaded by the Chi 


nese and rem ined under Chinese dom 


Indo-Chinese 


mystery known 


ination for several centuries 

were finally driven out 
931 A.D. But 
of their culture 


The hine Me 
by the 
they had left the 
upon the country 
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mark 


French mission 
thei: 
It was the age of 


L7th century 


aries traders made appear 
ance in Indo-China 
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Indo-China 
ontrol of the 


region came about piecemeal over the 


empire-building among the 
And Fy ince ch st 
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for colonization 
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In the 19th century 


ial treatment” in 
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Areas in white on the map are held by the Communist forces of Ho Chi Minh. 





French soldiers escort captured Viet 
Minh fighters—followers of Communist 
Ho Chi Minh—bock to the French lines. 
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World V 
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General Jean de lLattre de Tassigny, French Commander in Chief in Indo-China 
sips from “jor of friendship’ at native festival in his honor. This ceremony 
resembles ovr indian custom of smoking a peace pipe to symbclize friendship 





with Bao Dai, granting his government 
control of all its affairs except foreign 
relations and defense. The 
French also promised complete inde- 
pendence to Viet Nam within the 
French Union, after the Red threat has 
been overcome 

Then 


French 


national 


on December 23, 1950, 
government granted 


the tl 


the 
wider 
powers to 


states As »t 


wee Indo-Chines« 
January 1, 1951, these 
additional 


i by Fran 
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s contrary to their traditions. If the 
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security 
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be happy.” 
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What They Did 


Two American movies, Mr. Deeds 
Goes to Town and Mr. Smith Goes 
to Washington, have recently been 
mn display in Moscow theaters 

It is a well-established 


he Soviet 


that 


given 


fact 
Government has 


strict orders to writers, actors. pro- 


ducers, etc., to prepare 


books 


duty 


y 


anti-Ameri 
can plays and movies as a 


patriotx 
No fewer than twenty such pro 
ductions have uppeared have 


last 


depict 


and 


| 


been ymoted in the 


‘ 


heavily pr 


uur years. All of them aim to 


Americans as “money-mad Cor 
rupt,” and “vicious 
re, that in hin 


should be shown 


This Is Bunk, Because— 
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1936 
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X 
version, Mr. Deeds not only got the 
zirl, but triumphed over his perse 
cutors, winning acquittal 
judge on sanity charges 

“You are not only sane,” the judge 
said of Mr. Deeds’ philanthropic 
ideas, “but you are the sanest man 

I have ever known. Case dismissed.” 

3. A similarly distorted version of 

Mr. Smith Goes to Washington is 
being shown in Moscow. Here Jim- 
my Stewart, as a freshman U. S. 
Senator with high ideals, finds him 
self up against machine politics in 

its worst form. With the help of his 

sympathetic secretary, Jean Arthur, 
and of like-minded Senators, “Mr. 

Smith” fights and wins his battle to 

conserve public property and the 

f the people in a 23-hour 

filibuster. Naturally, this ending, too, 

is cut from the Moscow version 
4. On January 17 the U. S. State 

Department transmitted to the Sov 

t Foreign Office, through 
lor Alan G. Kirk 


Soviet Government to 


from a 


rights 


ie Ambas 


a note request 
the stop 
ving these fil 1 ret } 

wing these films and return them 


The 


shown as 


veir rightful owners Rus 


claimed they were 


ir trophies captured in Germany 
However, these old entertainment 
films are the of Columbia 
Pictures, which had never 
them f the 


tor 
they 


property 
re leased 
Soviet 


were 


exhibition in 
Several ve 


released to veral 


| nion irs ago 


western Euro- 
Rus 

was among them 
The contracts called for 
the prints to the American 


pean countries though neither 


sia nor Germany 


return ‘of 
owners 

it the expiration of the license period 
Russia promotes the 


and education with 


Scene from Mr. Smith Goes to Washington shows Jimmy Stewart as U. $. 
Senator. For Russian audiences, Soviets have cut and distorted film. 
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Comic Opera 


Foreword 


Should the United States 


o 


expulsion or suspension (Articles 5 and 
6). There are no provisions for with 
drawal, The old League of Nations had 
an established 


drawal 4 


proc edure for with 


nation could with- 
draw after giving two vears’ notice 
However, it that the 
common sense rules apply to the 
It N. as to any 
member 


member 
would seem 
same 
club or association. A 
resign 
merely by staying away from the meet 
ings and not paving the dues. 


YES! 


living in a 


who wants to does $0 


Let's st »p cozy dream 


there is no such thing as a United 
Nations. What we is a dis-United 
Nations, a Tower of Babel 

All it has done is talk, talk 
wit! Russians doing 
They 
their propaganda 
And we 
them with the 


We pay 


talk 

most of e 
the U. N. to 
to the 


in effect have sup} lied 


the 
talking have used 


feed 


“ rid 


poison 


spoon 
most of the United Nations 
most of the fighting for the 
Of the | \ 

less than 


ire incidental 


bill: we de 


} 
total \ 


38.92 
6.98 per cent.) 
of the then 59 met 
United Nations 

sid to the South 

But who has done 


Ack 


call a spade a spade even when that 
spade was digging its grave. It took the 
world 90 days to get 
around to branding Communist China 
weeks after hundreds of 
thousands of Red Chinese troops wan 
tonly attacked the U.N. forces in Kore i 

We had hoped in 1945, at the San 
Francisco the United 
Nations, t organization 
with power to maintain peace—in order 


organization 


an aggressor 


conterence of 


build a world 


t s ‘ 


i succeeding generations from 
the scourge of war.” 

And what happened? The sad truth 
is that we have created a mere shadow 
of a peace organization 

Seam the ver 
her 


structed the 


beginning, Russia and 

have deliberately ob 
work of the U. N. Russia 
has repeatedly violated both the letter 
the spirit of the U. N. Charter 

This Charter obliges every member na 
tion to 


satellites 


refrain “from the threat or use 
of force against the territorial integrity 
or political independence of any state 

Yet the U. N. stood idly by, watching 
more than 500,000,000 free people lose 
their political independence to Soviet 
Russia through “the threat or use of 
force”—Poland, Hungary, Bulgaria, Ru 
mania Albania Eastern 
Czechoslov akia 

But did the U. N 
to expel Soviet 
organization? Ne 


Germany 


have the courage 
Russia from the world 


Russia has used the veto 49 times to 


block the will of the 
bers of the U. N 


majority of mem 
Russia has refused t 
ost of the specialized 
world organization 
d | N. meeting 
not mnpose her will 
mmunist ( hina. 
1 Ru i alone prevented 
vw ULN 
Austria 


ked every 


of such cour 

Italy Cevk 

attempt to cre 
} , 


nternational police 
the dis} osal of th 


ntrel of atomic energy 


it, the U. N 


has been a 





A pro and con discussion on the shortcomings and 
strong points of the world peace organization 


Quit the United Nations? 


sorrowtul 
The 


the 


ilossal hoax—its record a 
succession of flops and failures 
our mistake 


1 
sooner we reanze 


sooner we quit the U. N., the better 


opponent IS suggesting ts 


with the 


What our 
that we throw out the baby 
bath. 

Just because the U. N 
s no reason for us to abandon it 

You don't when it 
breaks down; you repair it. The U. N 
has undergone many and—no 
coubt—it can stand many more 

Tocite one example. To break through 
the paralyzing effect of the Soviet veto 
in the Security Council, the recent Gen- 
eral Assembly adopted a plan known as 
‘United Action for Peace.” Under this 
plan, members of the U. N. may be re 
quested by the General Assembly to 
provide armed forces to put down an 
aggression, if a veto by one of the Big 
Five nations prevents the Security 
Council from taking action. 

This was one way of “repairing” the 
machinery of the United Nations. 

No one claims that the U. N. is per- 
fect. We cannot expect perfection from 
an organization less than six years old, 
an organization burdened with the 
troubles of a divided world. In fact it 
was never established to make peace 
after World War II. That was the duty 
of the Council of Foreign Ministers of 
the Big Four. 

But there is good reason to hope that 
the U. N. will in time grow up to its 
responsibilities—provided it retains the 
unstinting support of the United States 
and other peace-loving nations. 

At its worst, the U. N. provides a 
stormy meeting ground where delegates 
from the East and West meet and re- 
main in contact. The very fact that they 
can talk at each other and spout com- 
plaints lessens the danger of war be 
tween the two camps. 

For this reason, it would be a griev- 
yus mistake to expel Soviet Russia from 
the U. N. To quote Mrs. Eleanor Roose- 
velt, “I much prefer having a universal 
[all-inclusive] organization where all of 
us undertake the same obligations. Evén 
if we don’t live up to them completely, 
we can at least keep an eve on each 


is still weak 


discard a car 


repairs 


po 
ther. 


Even as severe.a critic of the United 
Nations as Senator Robert A. Taft is 
opposed to our quitting the world or- 
ganization. In the same speech that our 
opponent quotes, the Senator declared, 
“Certainly, I would not advocate a 
withdrawal from the United Nations at 
this time. It does give a forum in which 
matters of differences can be discussed 
and brought out in the open. If we 
know what these differences are, there 
is some better chance for adjusting them 
than if grievances are built up under 
the surface which break out constantly 
in unforeseen conflict.” 

Actually, the U. N. was not built to 
withstand the attacks of a great power. 
Its members knew from the beginning 
that the U. N.’s peace-keeping machin 
ery could not work successfully unless 
the great powers make a sincere and 
responsible effort to cooperate 

The United Nations cannot be 
for Russia’s refusal to cooperate 

The only real power the U. N 
sesses is the moral power of world pub- 
lie opinion 

Employing this moral the 
U. N. has scored several signal victo- 
ries. It compelled Soviet Russia to with 
draw her troops from [ran in 1946. It 
played a major part in bringing about 
peace in Greece, Indonesia and Israel, 
and helped the two latter countries es- 
tablish their national independence. 

True, it took the U. N. a Jong time to 
brand Communist China an aggressor. 
But let us not overlook the fact that it 
reacted with record speed to the Com- 
munist invasion of South Korea in June, 
1950. 

Within 24 hours of the attack, the 
Security Council had called upon the 
North Korean Communists to cease hos- 
tilities and withdraw their forces. With 
in three days, the Council had recom- 
mended that U. N. members help South 
Korea repel the attack 

Since then, 4] members, in addition 
to the United States, have offered assist- 
ance in the U. N. fight against aggres- 
in Korea. Of these, 20 offered 
ground offered naval 
forces, and six offered aircraft. 

Finally, our opponent forgets that 
the U. N. consists of more than merely 
the Security Council and the General 
Assembly. Affiliated with the U. N. are 
a dozen organizations—the “specialized 
agencies”—which have achieved major 
gains in the economic and social fields 


by] umed 


yp "- 


pow er 


sion 


troops, seven 


Fitxpatrick in &. Louis Post-Dispeter 


Light in a Dark World 


They have improved the lives of mil- 
lions of people throughout the world 

To mention just a few of these agen- 
cies: The Food and Agriculture Organ 
ization which is working to increase the 
food supply; UNICEF which has han 
dled $152,000,000 for aid to children 
in 60 countries; International Refugee 
Organization which has found homes 
for more than 800,000 displaced per 
sons in sorne 40 countries; the World 
Health Organization which—among 
other things—has immunized 20,000,000 
people against tuberculosis. 

There are also the important achieve- 
ments of UNESCO, the International 
Labor Office, the World Bank, the 
World Fund. 

If we abandon the U. N., we also 
abandon these agencies which are part 
and parcel of the world organization , 
agencies which have made great strides 
in transforming our world into a better 
place in which to live. 

From every  standpoint—political, 
economic, social—~we need the U. N 
and the U. N. needs us. We have an 
inescapable obligation to the other free 
nations of the world to work with them 
for responsible world organization. 

There is no better way of informing 
world opinion, of arousing and mobiliz 
ing it in defense of peace and justice, 
than through the United Nations 

The United States had led in the 
organization of the United Nations. 
Let's stay in it, and help to strengthen 
and improve it 
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Uncle Sam Tackles Taxes 


Congress has been asked to ap- 
prove the highest toxes in American 
to poy for our stepped-up 
defense program 


history 


we must 
} dollars 


vernment 


Mr Truman asked Congress to 


this increase in two parts 


raise 
| ? 


pro 


in immediate program to 


extra 10 billions in taxes, an 
idditional 6.5 billions to be 

led later this year 

Secretary of the Treasury John W 
ler last week outlined the Ad 

inistration’s plan for the first part 

f this program 

Four billions of the increase would 


mine from higher taxes on indiv idual 


Wide World 


President Truman wheel Pe 


helped 
Anthony Troile, of Norristown, Pa... vet 
of Korea fighting, out on stage of 
Hall at V.1.P. (Very tm 
portant Persons) Radi 
Pie. Treile from 


bite when captured by Communists and 


(Lonetitution 
Amateur Show 


whe lost feet (rest 


forced to march without shoes for days 
1.P 


“Stare” featured on show 


in subsero cold, was named “Mr, V 
of the Year.” 


were Government and Congres 


officials Proceeds went to | 


Understanding 


the aiTs 


and 


womes three billions fr 
higher taxes on earnings of corp« 
Three 


ided by 


goods 


tions billions would be pro 
increased excise taxes 
and services 


F eder al 


autos, home appliances radios, tele 


These incl 


higher taxes on sales of 


vision sets gasoline tobacco, alco 


holi« 


would be imposed on golf club fees 


beverages, cosmetics. A tax 
Bowling alleys would pay a 20 per 
cent tax on their receipts 

It will probably take Congress se 
work out the 


eral months to new 


tax program 


Gen. Eisenhower Reports 


A distinguished “reporter,” re- 
cently back from Europe, has shared 
his impressions with the American 
people 

The reporter is General Dwight D 
Eisenhower, commander of the North 
Atlantic Defense Force. He returned 
this month from a 21-day tow 
of the capitals of the Atlantic Treaty 


nations. The 


early 
LITT OISse ot his ourney 
purl } 


was to determine how much the 
countries of Western Europe can and 
will contribute to defense against 

Communist aggression 
The Supreme Commande: 
mont SCSSK ol 
mgress. several 
mmittees, and—by 

Ameri in people 
In Wester ku 
hower pointed out 
est pool of skilled labor 
| mausty il 
the United States.” If 

ontrol of Westen 


ifety ld be 


eral I 
exists the 
n the 


ty 
pact 
! 


wou 


nperilled 
He said that the North Atlanti 
Treaty “has brought new fuel to the 
flames of hope in t urope It has no 
ticeably lifted morale.’ 
stressed that 
Americal 
defense 


equip nt 


( neral b ise nhower 
the “major and special 
contribution to Europe's 


should be arms and 
These should be shipped speedily 
“We must now go into the produ 


tion of equipment exactly as if we 


vere preparing ror neTrgenc' 


ind wal 
What's Behind It: Senator Wherry 
ind some others in Congress have 
] 


ypposed sending more U. S. troops 
to Europe until Congress lays down 
i policy ol 


this question. General 
Eisenhower opposed setting limits to 
the number of American troops for 
He indicated, however, that 


European nations would supply the 


I urope 


bulk of the manpower for the Euro 


pean defense forces 


Railroad Work Stoppage 


Eastern railroads returned to 
near-normal service last Tuesday, 
but “sick” railroad switchmen of 
many Western railroads had not 
ended their work stoppage at our 
press-time 

Meanwhile 
| 


mrway 


conferences were un 
iimed at a lasting settlement 
of the two-year rail labor dispute 
What's Behind It: The 300,000 
vorkers who operate our railroads 
engineers firemen conductors, 
belong to four 
The 


rail 


len, trainmen 

railroad brotherhoods 
brotherhoods and the 
hee 


unions }) 
nation’s 
involved It a dis 
ours and working 
onditions tor two vears 
Last August in the 
President Truman 
to take 
oads and kee p them operating 


tace of a 
eatened strike 
Army 


wdered the over the 


cember several thousand 


vitchmen, who belong to 
inmen’s brotherhood 

re sick and stayed home from 

rk. Observers their 
to stop work without declarin 
strike against the nt. A 


plea by President Truman, who was 
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laimec 


believe ides 


Governm 


rbout to pro laim the present na 
| emergency succeeded it send- 
1 e 
tl sick” switchmen bick to 
vork % 
Later in December broth#rhoo« 
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presidents al 
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| raiyoads r@ached 


iwreement included a wage ‘ise of 

2 « t } f I] kes lus 

23 cents an hour for all worker®, plus 

additional increases for somé pro- 

visions for further wage inéreases 
$ 


. 





if the cost of living goes up; a change 
from the present 48-hour week to 40 
hours, to be effective next year or 
later; settlement of disagreements on 
working conditions; and a three-year 
10-strike agreement 

Railroad workers were not satis- 
They rejected their leaders’ 
recommendations. On January 30 
the “sick” work stoppage 


fied 


second 
began 


Peron Silences La Prensa 


One of the last important Argen- 
tine critics of the Juan Peron regime 
has been silenced, at least tempo- 
rarily 

A so-called labor dispute closed the 
world-famed newspaper, La Prensa, 
on January 26 
paper is still closed 

The General ( 
Labor is the chief 
Argentina. lt 


i itd 


As we go to press, the 
ontederation of 
labor organiza 


Is hac ke d by 


/ 


fon mn 


INP photo 


The schools were closed by a janitors’ strike—but Minneapolis young people 


went to class via_ television. 


Each 


subjects as geography, speech, science, and art were telecast. It was estimated 


> musi ; 
morning 15-minute lessons in such 


that a fifth of Minneapolis’ 120,000 TV sets tuned in the “TV schoolroom.” 





Should Uncle Sam give India two 
million tons of grain to help meet her 
desperate shortage of food? 

This is a problem now before Con 
gress. Here’s “What's Behind It” 

India, an independent nation since 
1947, has never had enough food for 
all 347,000,000 people. There 
has been some progress toward in 
creasing food production, but last 
year earthquakes, floods, drought, 
and an invasion of locusts ruined 
a large portion of India’s autumn 
harvest 

India found herself six million tons 
short of her goal for food grain 
(mostly wheat and rice). With lim 
ited funds available, she has con- 
tracted to buy two thirds of this total 
from Canada, Australia, and Argen- 
tina. India has asked the U.S. to 
supply the other two million tons 
either as a gift or through a Joan of 
money which can be used to buy the 
grain. This request is now before 
Congress. 

Over the past few months India 
and the United States have been on 
opposite sides in the United Nations 
debate on what to do about Chinese 
Communist aggression 

Now let's examine the arguments 
Congress is hearing on the grain-for- 
India question 


her 
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Should We Send Grain to India? 


A Pro and Con Discussion 


YES! We should meet India’s re 
quest 

1. One third of India’s population 
is now living on grain rations of nine 
ounces a day practi ally at starva 
tion 
tells us we 


level Simple human decency 
must do everything pos 
sible to improve this tragic situation 

2. It would take only one fifth of 
our surplus reserve of wheat to sup 
ply India’s immediate needs. Enough 
transport ships could be taken out of 
“moth balls” to carry 
India. We have the surplus food and 


the grain to 


the surplus ships available. Our sac- 
rifice would be small 

3. We should not let political con 
siderations stand in the way of help- 
ing hungry people. Our Government 
disagrees with India’s government 
on the matter of Korea. But 
should respect India’s right to take 
the stand she wishes 

4. The U.S. wants the friendship 
and cooperation of people all over 
the world. Denying India’s request 
would make us appear heartless and 
selfish in the eyes of many other 
nations. 

NO! We should not grant India’s 
request 

1. India seems to have completely 
mistaken our motives in Korea. Along 
with other U. N. members, we seek 


we 


But India 
does not hesitate to put severe blame 
on us for our 
takes the trouble to see the truth, 
what right does India have to beg 


our charity? 
, 


only peace with justice 


actions. Unless she 


According to reliable reports, 


India has a source of food she re- 
fuses to use. Her neighbor, Pakistan, 
has a grain surplus, but India will 
not buy it, Why? Because the two 
countries are disputing for control of 
Kashmir, a large area bordering both 


Pakis 
both 


nations. India is boycotting 


tan’s products, which hurts 
countries 

Further 
U.N. proposal to let the people of 
Kashmir their future 
through a vote. Pakistan had agreed 
to this plan. Why should we help 
India if she is unwilling to cooperate 


with her neighbors? 


India has turned down a 


EE PEEP EP EPL OOO PODS 


dex ide own 


3. India has put us in an impos- 
sible First, many of her 
officials say that our “interference” 
in Asia is for our own purposes. Then 
they say “If you don't help us, you 
are not our friends, and s’e won't. be 
to blame if the Communists make 
gains in our country as a result.” Un- 
less India can straighten out her own 
thinking, we should not do her any 
special favors 


position 
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(continued from page 15 

and loyal to—the government of Pres- 
ident Juan Peron, who is generally 
considered to be a semi-dictator 

The News Venders Union and the 
printers union belong to the Con- 
Last the News 
Union that La 


do away with its subscrip 


federation 
Venders 


Prensa 


month 


demanded 


lists and allow the union to dis 
The 


nion also demanded 1) per cent of 


’ 
1) 


bute every copy of the paper 
from classified 
La Prensa refused the 
lemands The 


to distribute the paper and the print 


the papers income 
wivertising 
news venders refused 
ers quit work. The paper had to stop 
uiblishing 
What's 
we of the 


Vspapers in 


Behind It: La 
best known 
America It 

‘ lassified 

in the 

100.000. La 


Prensa is 
and 
South 


! 
oldest 


ormalily prints more ads 


than any other world 
Its cir 


Prensa has long 


paper 


ul mon is about 


been mildly critical 
of the ind—even worse 
reports the facts about what 

Argentina. The 


has for a long ime made things 


ditticult as possi ile for La Prensa 


Peron 


Hiense! 


ewine 


Peron re 


rovernment controls all news 


iit Vv 
distributes it to new 
limits the 


newsp iper can 


print nd 

papers The verument 
number of pages a 
print but illows extra pages for gov 


SAM RAYBURN 
lexa has broken 1 century old 

1 He has bee Speaker of the 

t Re 


Congressman 


ntatives longer 


prese 
i 


man in American his 


1) he served his 


mport int post 
! 


Cord 


set by 
pe iker oft 


1] to 1825 For 


Part Il 


more 


f this isste 


LAND IN’ IRAN is nearly all 
i | HA) ft ilies see 
lownert 

Mo 
The Shah 
nto small 
enant 
Other 

he Shah's 


ng up their 


Shah 


s make up 
Yr, urge majority of lrans 15,000 
000 people They have t 


landlord approximately 60 per cent 


give the 


of the money received from sale of 


their crops 





United Nations News 





Korean War in New Phase 


Last week the Korean war seemed 
like a great drama in which one act 
had ended and scenery was being 
plac ed for the next 

(1) On the military front 

In two months Chinese Commu 
nists drove U. N 


of the way 


forces two thirds 
from the Manchurian 
border to the south edge of Korea 
There the U. N. set up a firm line 
counterattacked. Patrols ad 
vanced to within a few miles of 
Seoul, South Korea's capital as this 
limited 


and 


ottensive continued 
Just south of Seoul the U. N 


ran into the main Chinese forces, dug 


" 
iast 


week 


in and full of fight. The big questions 
Are getting set 
for another big drive? Or have they 
suffered such typhus 
cold, and U. N. attacks they cannot 


continue the if push southward? 


were the Chinese 


losses trom 


> 


2) On the diplomatic front 

l the [ N. General 

formally branded Red 
The 

Burma, and the 

The 


three-man 


On Febrnary 
Assembly 
China an 
4 to 7. Only 
Soviet bloc 
hon 


aggressor vote was 
India 
resolu 


Good 


Offices Committee to continue efforts 


voted “no 


calle d for a 


to settle the Korean war, and for a 


14-nation Collective Measures Com- 
mittee to study means of punishing 
Red China for aggression in Korea 

The U. N. did rush into its 
Last week the Good Of 
fices Committee had not been formed 
and the Collective Measures Com- 
mittee had not vet met 

Meanwhile Chou En-lai, Red 
China's minister, tried to 
Good Offices Com- 
mittee in advance 


not 


next move 


foreign 
discourage the 
He said his gov- 
ernment would “pay no attention” 
to the committee. He declared that 
the U. N. resolution declaring Red 
China an aggressor had “blocked the 
path to a peaceful settlement.” 


Quick 
ON THE 


l. La 


Pp iper 


nation of 


’ 
NEWS 
(dancer 
South American 
the presi 


Prensa 1s a 
in the 


news 
lictator 


dent of which is Juan ees 
2. In 1950 the Government ordered 
the U.S to take over 

3. The man who served longest as 
Speaker of the U.S 


sentatives 18 


House of Repre 


4. Commander of North Atlantic De 
fense forces is General 


International News photo 


General Douglas MacArthur (left) welcomes Ambassador-at-Large John Foster 
Dulles and Ambassador William Sebald to Japan. Mr. Dulles is in Japan as a 
special emissary of President Truman to explore terms of a U. S.-Japan peace 
treaty with Japanese officials, General MacArthur, and other American Occupa- 


tion officials. 
is long overdue. 


In an interview, Mr. Dulles said that a peace treaty with Japan 
If we were to wait until Western Powers and Russia agreed 


on peace terms for Japan, the treaty would have to be postponed indefinitely. 
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Second article in a four-part series on writing 
a term paper—how-to-do-it tips and hints 


By Cathleen Burns 


The world looks different from an 
altitude of several thousand feet. Up 
feel 


: : 
rimetown ik l i 


Hern. you ever been up in a plane? 


there vou 
You 


map l 


superman 
surface 
neat gement of 
lakes, forest ( lding 
But presently me down 
to earth again The landmarks take 

ividualit ! , 

stah 
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term paper 
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you want 
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le importance tg r off “ 
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+} 
l i 


issumed “CT i 
nanutacture and d 
in the United States 


to distinguish bet 


indy 
You learned how 


ween primary ind se¢ 


; , 
e subject 


ve 


the sp ide 


Books and Such 


Your first step in the bus 


| ness of dig 


namphlet . 

pamphiet ett r I our 
paper n niv one half of 
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references ist vou'll 
' 1 1:90 
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t lb ‘ 1 h refer 
1 
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sh vuld be i ip eT Cally 
It should 
wing mation 

(Put last 


erence 
by author, on a 3” 
nclude the foll 
1. Author or editor, if own 
first! ) 

2. Title. (Use quotes for articles; under- 


name 


line names of books and magazines. ) 
3 PI ict f 


date of publication (for books); vol 
} 


publication, publisher, and 


ume number and page, month, da 


} 


fy 
( put 


lication (for articles 


m contents to jog your 


hv card for a maga 


look 


would 





1 
Jobbers’ School,” Business Week, 
915:74, March 15, 1947 
Candy makers establish 
ing course for salesmen. 


train- 








The number in the right-hand 
card with a 


But more 


upper 
corner links a bibli er iphy 
future note on the reference 
) 

Natural] mu won't be able 
mu find on 


ung 


to read 
every retere nce \ your topic 
Your subject he 
» define the 
, } } 


j } ] 
iM SnOUIG De ¢ 


cards will help 
areas in which your 
You'll 
tables of 


indexes, and chap 


mcentrated 


} 
iis Save 


time if you skim 


contents, prefaces . 

headings of books for highlights on 
judgment in mak 
As you 
‘ 


tacts in 


to use 
f , ‘ } 
naterialis 

facts against 


{ make 


sure of a 


ers several 


r tey 
materi 


reterences 


yest 


shes 


. ' 
ence! You t learn to 
intelligently See 
Studying,” 
1949.) 


and 
Your 


September 28 


Streamlir 
Sc holastic 


Senior 


Readers, Please Note! 


You'll be taking notes, not only on 
your background reading, but also on 


your inspec tion tour of some local phase 


of the candy business. So you'll need to 
know 
m of note-t iking 


in easy-reference sys 
“Earmark” 


notecards from the start by choosing a 


naw about 


your 
larger size than the 3” by 5” type you 
use for your bibliography. The 4” by 6” 
card is best for this purpose 

Once which of the 
references on your bibliography cards 
you really 
from the give each card in 
the fi Then write 
the same number on the corresponding 


you've decided 
intend to use, s¢ parate these 


others, and 


il selection a number 
notecard. If you also write the author's 
last name on the notecard next to the 
number (or, if the author is unknown 
the title of the article or book), you 
have an ideal double-check system for 
matching with 
later on. Quote the specific information 
you pli 
such information 
knowledged by a 
vn comments On 


bra kets 


bibliogr iphy notec urds 
in to use in your paper, because 
must always be a 
footnote. Put 


reading in 


your 


your 


Remember that Business Week arti 
cle on the training course tor cand: 
salesmen mentioned above? Here’s h 


ym that reference might look 





“Jobbers’ School” 1 
[National Confectioners’ Assn. 
finds that] “the dominant trend in 
candy distribution in recent years 
has been a decline in the propor- 
tion of candy sold through inde- 
pendent wholesalers.” [New school 
for jobbers’ salesmen in Boston 
takes advantage of George-Bard- 
en Act.] p. 76 








When you've finished taking notes or 


your reading u're ready to venture 
forth and see the candy business in op 
a candy store, factory 
That's 


one of the points we'll discuss in our 


eration—to visit 


or warehouse in your vicinity 


next article. 








A Message from General Clay, LRM ec, RMP _ 


Scholestic Writing Awerds. 
Director of Crusade for Freedom “ri sii i Sicicue weiing Awards 
Rules Booklet. Ask your teacher for one today 
- or write Scholastic Writing Awards, 7 E. 12th $., 
New York 3, N.Y 
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rage so that you may con Answers to last week's puzzle 
e and so that you will r—7- . 1 ale 
ping to Make Freedom ~ . 
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und quarters 
minted ta a large sum, br bou new birth 


n the cause of a tree 
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m to all of us 








associated with the Crusade. 1 extend 
to all who had a part in it—students, 
teachers, and administrators—my heart- 


felt thanks and sincere appreciation 
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button my shoe 
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War risk (abbr 




















g room only (abbr 
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was a Welshman, 
was a thief.” 
Westward —. by Charles 
Kingsley 
There was an old a 
Who lived in a shoe.” 
The . that Jack built 
Telegraphic transfer (abbr 
Was victorious 
Sixth note of scale 
Child's spinning toy 
An obligation, Tiability 
Tiny ——. from Dickens 
Christmas Carol 
Nickname for U. S. soldier 
vergreen tree 5. Beverage 
Jack be , Fire alarm (abbr.). 
wine quick In the matter of 
and pie.” More gentle ’ Third note of scale. 
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STUDENTS are invited te submit crossword purties for publication in 
Scholastic Mogerines. Each purtie should be built around one subject 
which may be drown from History, Art, Science, or any field of know! 
edge. Maximum about 60 words, of which at least 10 must be reloted 
te the theme Fer eny purtle published we will pay you $10.00. Entries 
must include purtle, definitions end enswers on separate sheets. Give 
name. address. school and grade Address Pursie Editor, Senior Scholastic 
7 Beet 12th St. New York 3. N Y 





A quiz on facts, 


1. INDO-CHINA 


> 500.000 } 195 000.000 


5.000.000 500. 000 000 


| 


the size of 


the gin ot 
3. Chiang Kai-shek 
i Bao Dai 


ll. WAGE AND PRICE CONTROLS 
\. On the line to the left of the 
term in Column A. 


preceding the phrase in Coh B 


write the number 


vest explains it. Each counts 5. 
I 
Column A 


luomn B 
or keeping prices steady 
maintaining pure! 


farmers 


peop! in Duy 
condition wl develops when 
people have m “vy with | 
buy goods but there are 


government program 


Open magazines 
re 6. On the line 
f the following s 
T’ it it is true, an 


’ r”” if it 
and “NS 


if there is not sufficient evi 


: false, 


1 ' 
mcision I ach 


try rose 


19. 


rise in wages is evidence of a 


labor union movement 
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ill, THEME SONG 
In the 


write the 


space 
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opposite each letter, 
werr | f he 


Total 18. 
Hubbard 
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nun inswel 
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1} 


spe nds al her 


reading poetry because 
i isé 

isn't learned to live in 
nts don’t understand 


o the movies re- 


] ‘ 
nthmental nature 
, } 
SI on ipe reanty 
abnormal craving for ex- 
citement 


She responds to the soldier be 
cause 
1. he’s the first boy who's ever 
noticed he 
9 she’s sensitive ind sympa 
thetic 
ed by 


the uniform 
refuses to admit the 
elings for the 
was colored her 

vs on love 


she’s stubborn and independ 


} ifraid of a “brush-off” 
Alice's “Dear John” letter indi- 
ites that the 


loesn’t know 


girl 
her own mind 
irtless flirt 

practical about dat 
VY nearer home 


end of the 


soldier are 


At the 


und the 


Edith 


story 


roing steady 
grown up ibout a sit 


nvolving s¢ paration 


My total score 
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WORDS to 
the WISE 


WORDS OF THE WEEK 
Babel—A noun. Confusion of voices or 
languages 


guage 


So called from a similar lan- 
mixup that occurred during the 
ling of a tower at Babel, a biblical 
ity of Asia, probably located in the Eu- 
phrates Valley Chapter XI, 
Verse 9. The word is from the Hebrew 


onsoon—A noun. A periodic wind, es- 


buil« 


Genesis 


t} 


eTnh 
rainy season of the south 

I on in Ind i The “ wd 
in Arabic noun veaning a 


a season 


omes 


time 


typhoon—A 
the region of the P! lippine s or China Se 


From a Chinese word meaning great wind 


SPELL IT RIGHT! 

The spelling of certain common words 
calls to mind the popular dilemma ibout 
the chicken and the egg. In other words 
you find yourself asking: “Which comes 
first—the i or the e?” This time there’s an 
answer. And there are rules. If you don’t 
them already, you'd better check 
immediately with your English text. Right 


know 


to yourself that you recognize 

t spelling when you see it! Write 
r of spelling in the 
nul iber 


the correct 
h 


ng ead 


f, b 


weird, b 


cheif 
wierd 
inviegle b inveigle 
incient, b. anceint 
liesure, b. leisure 
onceit, b. conciet 
gn b newn 
heir 

a. forfeit, b. forfiet 


releive 


a. hier b 


a relieve b 
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s feelings 
jilted him. 


, 
ae 


when “the girl back home 


By DAVE GRUBB 


























‘OR A LONG time, Edith Hubbard's 

mother and father wondered what 

was ever going to become of her. It 
seemed to them that Edith moved al- 
ways within a dream of things long past 
or of things yet to come. In the pleasant 
spring evenings, when other girls of her 
high school class chattered and laughed 
with their dates in the drugstore, Edith 
sat alone in her room, dreaming and 
reading books of poetry. She was not a 
stupid girl and certainly more attractive 
than most of her classmates; slender, 
black-haired, and pale, with a narrow, 
sweet face and large eyes that had the 
fine broken lights of crushed sapphires. 

John Hubbard and his wife Mary ran 
the smal] restaurant across from the fill- 
ing station in the little town, and for 
many years had made a modest but ade- 
quate living from it. The spring of 
Edith’s sixteenth birthday her father de 
cided that she was old enough to tend 
the counter and wait on tables. In the 
cool evenings, before the last show was 
out, business was always slow. And so, 
for most of the evening, Edith was able 
to sit behind the marble counter near 
the juke box and undisturbed, 
Shortly after eleven, the young people 
came out of the movie theatre down the 
street and hurried to the drugstore for 
late ice-cream sodas. Sometimes a couple 
would come into the restaurant and 
order a ham sandwich and coffee, or a 
dish of vanilla ice cream. When they 
came in, Edith would lift her 
lreamily, close her book and walk over 
to their table to take their 
boys from 


read 


eyes 


wder 

Edith’s 
school class came into the restaurant and 
sat at the marble counter talking loudly 
and casting hungry eyes at the curious 
dark girl. And often, gave 
them their change, they would ask her 
for dates. Edith, blushing to the roots of 
her hair, never knew exactly what to say 
to the boys that would not seem rude. 


Sometimes high 


when she 


Yet somehow she would always manage 
to let them know she was not interested 
After a while, the boys stopped asking 
her and finally they stopped coming into 


the restaurant at all 


One evening, early in the summer, a 


young soldier came into the restaurant 
Edith looked up as he sat « 
stared at him for an instant 

book 


Idier 


n a stool at 
the counter 
and then carefully closed her 
“Hello,” said the y 
“Hello,” said Edith 
His face was wan with 
+} 


ung s 


homesickness. 


He seemed no more in eighteen, with 
bushy blond hair and blue eves. 
“Tl have a chocolate malt,” he 


“Yes,” said Edit! 
She went to the fountain and opened 


said 
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the ice-cream freezer. As she worked, 
she would lift her eyes from time to time 
to examine the young soldier carefully. 
It was almost as if she were trying to 
remember where she had seen him be- 
fore 

“Say,” he said presently, “what do 
they do around here?” 

“Oh,” said Edith, “they dance. They 
go to the Rolla-drome at Norwood and 
skate. There's a movie down the street.” 
Then she sighed and added foolishly, “I 
never go to them myself. The movies, I 
mean. Then always make me cry 
cially the ones where people die.” 


espe- 


Tue young soldier sighed and listened 
to the night breeze stirring the maples 
outside in the street. He stared unhap- 
pily at the rich pattern of the brown 
and white tracing it 
carefully with his finger 

“Where are you from?” asked Edith. 

She felt surprised and embarrassed at 
hearing her own voice asking such a 
personal question of a stranger. 

“New Jersey,” said the young soldier. 
“Weehawken, New Jersey. I'm stationed 
outside of town here, at the camp.” 

Edith placed the malted milk on the 
counter before him. When she had rung 
up the twenty cents, she sat down in the 
chair behind the counter and opened 
her book of poems again. After a bit, 
she closed the 
and went to straighten the glasses on the 
shelf behind the counter. 

“Well, what do you know!” 
young soldier with surprise. “If this isn’t 


marble counter, 


volume discontentedly 


cried the 


a come idenc e!” 
He stood before the juke box, exam- 
ining the list of selections 
“It’s a world,” he 
plunging a nickel into the slot, pressed 


small said and 


a button. Edith was fiercely curious to 
learn about the coincidence and why it 
was such a small world. Still, she felt it 
would be improper to ask 
“That's 
young soldier 
He sat down 


self 


our song!” exclaimed the 
igain, smiling to him 
and stirred the thick malted milk 
with his straw 

“This 
“lives in my home town 


Alice We 
and we we 

He smiled at himself in the mirror, 
remembering how it all was and feeling 
the roaring hollow chasm between him 
self in this small town in West Virginia 
Alice in Weehaw ken New 


continue d, 
Her 


grew up in the same 


certain girl.” he 


Thane 's 
block 


it steady till I got drafted.” 


and the girl 
Te rsey 
“She al Va 


ys used to play this certain 
piece.” he continued. “Moonlight Sere 
nade by Glenn Miller. I 
went together she would alway 
So one 
piece.” 

He glanced suddenly at Edith and 


very place we 
play it 


night we decided it was our 
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blushed. “I suppose you think that’s 
pretty silly,” he said. 

“Oh, no!” cried Edith. “I don’t think 
that’s silly at all!” 

“Wait a minute,” said the young sol- 
dier. “I'll show you.” 

He took a brand-new billfold from his 
hip pocket, opened it and held it out. 
Edith took the bilifold and studied the 
snapshot in the plastic envelope. On the 
beach somewhere the young soldier in 
dark bathing trunks stood with a slen- 
der, smiling blonde in a polka-dot sun 
suit 

“My!” Edith exclaimed. “She certainly 
is pretty.” 

“She’s really much prettier than that,” 
said the young soldier. 

Edith handed back the billfold and 
then the music was over and the juke 
box whirred and the moving lights went 
The fished in his 
trouser pocket for a coin. He handed 
Edith a quarter and she gave him the 
change. He put one of the coins into the 
machine and sat again on the 
stool, listening as the music returned. 

“We promised each other,” he said, 
“that we date else 
steady till | get back. Then we're going 
Den't you think that’s 


out young soldier 


down 


wouldn't anybody 
to get married 
reasonable?” 
“Oh, ves,” 
very fair.” 


said Edith. “I think that’s 


Sue studied the young soldier with 


quiet delight. It was as if he were a 
line from something that she wished to 
memorize, to be able to quote aloud to 
herse If 

“Well,” said the 


Was OveT 


young soldier, when 
the music “well 
better be going. T he bus to camp leaves 
at eleven. Good night.” 
“Good night ” said Edith, 
the dirty glass and feeling desperately 
thankful that he was gone. Yet, at the 
aware of the 
had ever 


I guess I'd 


washing 


same time, she became 


strangest melancholy she 
known 

Edith’s life grew even more complex 
and grew 
older. Tides ran and flowed within her 
that she could not comprehend. Often 
she would stop some thing she was doing 


and 


troubling as the summer 


go to the mirror to study her face 


with a mingled triumph despair 
wondering what curious stran stared 
back at her from behind th« s. She 
never sat alone in her rox reading 
lovely lines of 
and Wyatt that had once 


, 
heart 


poetry any more The 
Wordsworth 
thrilled her now 
dull, flat lines of type 


\ 
mother and father 


seemed mere 
As soon as her 

were in bed, Edith 
would go out and sit in the little yard 
behind the restaurant. The yard was en- 
closed by a high wooden fence and there 
was a bench beside a small sumac tree. 


Edith would sit on the bench at night 
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when it was too hot to sleep and watch 

the moon thr mugh the leaves of the little 
tree 

Edit? her 

ly from the bedroom 

I] wt, Ps he 

And 


theet 


father would call to her 


present 
ld ans’ 
would answer 


' 
under the single 
und watched the neon 
sigr imi ' ¢ ill night 


would 


“No,” said the young soldier. “She'll 
like him all right. She'll like him fine 
He's there, isn’t he?” 

After he left that night, Edith turned 
mut the lights and went to bed. As soon 


is her head touched the pillow she 
realized that she was trembling. At once 


} 


ve knew that her excitement was due 


to the extreme tenderness and compas- 
he felt for the y mung soldier. The 
was thick eT 


casi 


son § 


night and warm about |} 


nally did a small breeze stir 
urtains. Edith lay, for a long time 
f the red neon light 
ling. She thought 


ing the pulse 
about th 
le th 


ruftsicle e 


She thought 


e 
g soldier in the camp 
town among the alien hills 
shout the snapshot of the lovers on the 


timeless 


1 them 
] 


tideless beach and behin 
the unmoving sea printed immutal 
hou love 


She « 


1 as 


paper. “Forever wilt t 


a fair,” said Edith aloud 


‘ 
feel } } { 


swell and act 


veart 


eT 
th mught f the letter saving that every 


" ” 1 , 
thing was over. “I am not in love.” she 


whispered aloud to herself again It's 
t that I feel so sorry for him.” 


he could stand j 


quickly and tiptoed 
to the darkened restaurant 


ind father 


en suddenly s 
She rose 


] ' y 
sleeping § 
om far to the rear of 
! not hear her 

vd still 
e volume very 


ckel from 
she kept her tips 


The juke 
Edith snapped it on 
Then 
the tumbler Da] 
With 
id 


low 


No ) 

nore Alice.” 

ff the stool! and furm 
n Ms pocket for a < 

to the slot and watched the 


as the music began 


the unbelievable excitement she had ex- 
perienced that other night. 
“Would you—would you care for any- 
thing?” she asked gravely. 
‘I guess just a glass of water,” he 
replied 
Edith quickly drew the water and 
carefully placed the wet glass on the 
When the record finished, the 
young soldier played it again. He stood 
by the machine as the music began 
smiling to himself and shaking 
his head slowly 


counter 


igain 


‘Is there any chance,” he asked pres- 

f your doing me a favor? That 

Could I buy it? I mean, is there 

any way you could get it out of the ma- 

und sell it to me?” 

Well,” said Edith 
yu see. Papa rents it from a man 


wds aren't ours 


enth, 


record 


hine 
“it isn’t our ma- 
either.” 


said the young soldier. “Forget 
Thanks, anyway.” 
whispered Edith. “I'll go ask 


She has the key.” 


tl Her father 
and 


darning 


raced parlor 


Su 


to the 
| beside the radio her 


ee p 
} j 

m the davenport 

* cried Edith, trying to keep 

ling with excitement. “Mama 

g soldier from the camp 

the 


a certain 


he comes here all 
listens to 


le } 


iuse if reminds him 


alw ivs 
d bee f his girl 
Mama, he wants to know 
1} +} 


4 Jerse y 


record!” 


tr looked up slowly and 


lowered her eves to 


wak 


dith’s father 
( rds +1 


said Edith’s mother 


to Mister Richardson 


desk, Edith.” 


swinging 
viled little 
ind dan ng 
Mama said 


S 
iid Edith, staring hard 
} 


ul 
br ym his 


ass Duttons 


: 
Don't even consider paying. The 
} TY ° 
» is really all mine 


ll, thanks,” he “Thanks a 


said 


He stood there, staring at the worn 


+} r 


gray grooves of the phonograph record 





the music and all the lost love mutely 
locked within it 

“We're leaving for another camp day 
after I Texas.” 


art grew still] 


tomorrow,” he said. “In 
Edith gasped and her he 
lor a moment 
“And | 


f my 


1 


I want to get her 


his fingers 


well all out 


system,” he went on 
gripping the record till the nails grew 
} “I tore up th f her last 
t} a 


rie 


4 te 


might 


now 
the record 

Then, by 
is eves and saw the mung 
girl, and behind it the heart, faved and 


ifted 


} . 
sheerest 


| 
} 


ravaged because of going 


do hecause he wa ing ) break 
the thing 


. : 
because that would prove tl il] 


that she had given him and 
it was that sort of 
“Ple ise!” she 
could st p herself 
He stared at her 


1 ¢} 


and 


don’t blame 
“I don’t blame 
can imagine w! 


who 


Anp then, for a 


adult and seasone { in | g 


me Ww ho 


ment that occurs mavb 


an | 

mans ile someti! 
1 

when 


1 
ne 


me red 


Edith glanced up ir rise and ran 
to the ips were kept 
“Look,” | rid, she t her the re 


ord } 


“ 
' } 
1 when she 


returned. “The other side 
never been 


18 brand new It's evel 


niaved 


lights flow 
} 


and 


} ] ‘ 


left } body forever 
hand awkwardly, like 
dren's birthday dance 
suddenly fro 

é ng I In 
mimic of a waltz. Edith cl 1 her 
smiled, froz and breath 
} 


eyes and 


less with happiness against his shoulder 


PI 
' 
t 


drean ing oO 10OwWw he would come back 
, : 

rrow might the ment betore he was 

| 

go away, and they would play the 


that 


more 


and scratched 
and have a Coke 


and drink a toast to something and she 


side was not worn 


once together 
would give him a snapshot of herself to 
take away to Texas in the little plastic 
envelope in the billfold 
does not go forth unarmed to such alien 
lands without a picture, whether in a 
billfold or in the heart, and because any 
day now Mister Richardson would come 
and change the records in the machine 
forever 


Because one 


i i“Tops, don't miss 


Mi iHUE AND CRY (J. Arthur Rank 
Produced by Michael Balcon. Di- 
rected by Charles Crichton.) 


This is an ingenious and _ hilarious 
mystery thriller about a crew of London 
teen-agers W ho become sleuths. The ad 
venture begins when Joe Kirby Harry 
Fowler) finds that the crime serial he’s 
been reading is coming to life before his 
eyes. When Joe’s report to Scotland Yard 
fails to 
lands him in jail he 
take matte 

The be 


ing and their imaginative planning land 


arouse suspicion and nearly 


and his friends 

rs into their own hands 

ys’ unusual methods of sleuth 

them in a series of fast-moving adven 

T he 

by the capture of a smuggling gang 
Alastair Sim is excellent as the elder- 


tures efforts are finally rewarded 


ly and rather prissy author of a crime 


serial, who is terrified to learn that the 
plots he invents for his stories have sud 


denly come to life. Harry Fowler gives 


a convincing performance as the earnest 
and fearless leader of the g@ up of bovs 


who 


are unwittingly employed by a sin- 
ister fur smuggler 
A happy mixture of 


melodrama, the film features fine acting 


comedy and 


by most of the younger members of the 
ast; it is this that gives punch and 
ility to 


re plots and counterplots that 


might otherwise have seemed incredi 
ble Scenes of the 
lurking in the ruins of London's West 


End dockyards 


planned ambush of the smugglers in a 


young detectives 


and their carefully 


de partment store and their woeful jour 
ney through a sewer are equally hilari 
ous and spine-chilling 


MA AHARVEY (Universal-internation- 
al. Produced by John Beck. Directed 
by Henry Koster.) 


Based on the Pulitzer Prize play by 
Mary C. Chase, Harvey recounts the ad 
ventures of a gentle loony (James Stew- 
art) and his 6’ 3” companion. Since his 
companion is a white’ rabbit, invisible 
to the hero’s friends and family, his 
sister feels obliged to commit him to a 
sanitarium. The film revolves around the 
distinction between the blithe spirits 
who see Harvey (the rabbit) and those 
persons who live in a more realistic 
world minus white rabbits. 


Mii“ Worthwhile, “Fair. 


Save Your Money. 


Josephine Hull, one of Broadway's 
great comediennes, is hilarious as the 
flustered 
keep from believing in Harvey herself 


sister who has to struggle t 


James Stewart's style is perfectly suited 
to the role of the lovable, generous, and 


supremely happy Elwood P. Dowd 


Mi PRELUDE TO FAME (J. Arthur 
Rank. Produced by Donald Wilson. 
Directed by Fergus McDonel.) 


Movie 
musi¢ will like this film based on a story 
by Aldous Huxley 


story of a child prodigy whose musica 


goers who enjoy symphony 


It is a simply-told 
1 


talents are exploited by a selfish woman 


interested only in building her own rep 
utation as a patroness of the arts, 
Jeremy Spenser gives a sensitive per 
formance as an Italian peasant boy with 
Kathleen By 


is less satis 


a genius for orchestration 
selfish socialite 


offering a characterization that 


moments so heartless as to be in 


ron, as the 
factory 
Is at 
credible. Yet the film as a whole is mov 
ing and provocative, and offers a wealth 
of good music performed by England's 


1 
Royal Philharmonic Orchestra 


MOVIE CHECK LIST 


Drama: “Cyrano de 
M44 iamlet. H4~rThe 
MAHANo Way Out 

Mines. “All 
Long at the Fair. ~MiMSeven 
Noon. “##The Blue Lamp 
vv trio. HiHKim. “Dallas. 4H The 
Mudlark. Magnificent Yankee. “# 
Killer That Stalked New York. “The 
Man Who Cheated Himself. ~The Fly 
ing Missile. Right Cross. “The 
Sound of Fury. “Harriet Craig. “Ameri- 
can Guerrilla in the Philippines. “Raw 
hide 

Comedy: “///Mr. 880. “HiThe 
Jackpot. “Happiest Days of Your Life 
“i The Mating Season. “For Heaven's 
Sake 

Musical: “Mr 


Bergerac 
Glass Me 
“WH -King 
About Eve 


nagerie 
Solomon § 
M450 
Days to 


Music. “Let's Dance 


Finis 
"Twas the end of the scene; the 
heroine was starving. 
“Bread!” she cried. “Give me bread!” 
And the curtain came down with a 


roll. 
Garfield Messenger 





nts to have « clear, 

Every boy wants the 
physical sta to make the team in 
hie favorite «port. Sometimes a «mall 
change in your health habits can make 
a big difference in the way vou look and 
feel. If vou have any « ns about 


ments of movie stars finish by looking 


skinny, not glamorot 


Vv Is sauerkraut 
it and could eat it « 


Sauerkraut is 


is 


a gor xl food 


very day 


4 fine 


helps digestion, and that means your 
body will make better use of the food 
you 


eat 
. > * 


A Cold, Cold Winter 


If you're troubled with freezing toes 
ar cotton socks ‘neath woolen hose. 


Attention, ice-skaters, hockey-players 
and other outdoor sportsmen! Your toes 


wont freeze if you wear a pair of cot 
ton socks under your woolen ones, And 


to keep your torso toast-warm, two 


sweaters instead 
will do the 


trap the warmth of 


iorht 
m ik 


one 
I 


improvi your health and appearance, 
send them to: Ann White, “How's Your a. 6 } 

o fermented cabbage 
Health?” Editor, Scholastic Magazines, . : 
7 East 12th St., New York 3,N. ¥. Prob = Whi mote the fermenta 


lems will be dis 


When's the best time to brush your 
teeth? Right if you want 
this col i i ri . n nin 

t ut d Brushing 
teeth 


meal 
de Cay 
c andy YT 


of greatest terest 
; after a 
cussed in 

wn on tooth 


other 
Acids 
bits f food 


after e: 


rtant 


VUuite freque ntly cold 


mouth may ¢ 


} } ; ) 
my lips. What can 1 dot . . “pads A fo 
) i i ei , ave rie if 


and 
At home 


sh vuld be as 


+.) way 
ar ’ rhiti 1 t { " 
oy & & brushing your 
routine 
inds before sitting 


mu eat lunch 


rround 
nouth infecti s 
‘thance to brush 
at least trv to 


muuighly with water 


lips and 


ated « 


For Slim Jims 
is? Make 


tew Ou 


Want to 


evervthil 


ad ling nee 


Corner 


Cook's 
tiful more 


day 


aul 


afternoon 


ons 
6 cups boiling 


] 
i 
cubes. I 


LA 


When 


7 ge 
in halves, put 2 halves in eat 


~atear €25r 


hecadll 


ig he atmosphe I i ast and sprink! 
Let everyone add salt and pepper to 


{ 


late, pour piping hot soup ove 





} 
with grated cheese 





Come, boy! Chin up, shoulders back 


chest out! Your head isn't that heavy!” taste 








‘ 5 high school. Though tall, he was clumsy 
dé | Upon arriving at De Paul University 
George started skipping rope to improve 

his footwork, and squeezing rubber balls 

e to strengthen his ite His training 


program worked, for he went on to be 
come All-American in 1945 and °46 
His mightiest feat in college ball ox 
curred in the 1945 national invitation 
tourney. He dunked 120 points in thre 
games—53 against Rhode Island State 
33 against West Virginia, and 34 against 


] } 


UST in case you've been living on a an incredible scoring average in any 
desert island for the 


past Six months, league, vet Mikan is chalking it up 
I'd better explain wl George!” means. .gainst the stiffest competition in bas- 
It's a hep wav of saving “Swell!” or ketball 
“Great!” or “Wor ul! But this is old stuff for George. Since 
Don't ask me \ I comes trom turning pro in 1946, he’s been the lead 
; ween hearing i ing scorer of every league he’s played in 
In em oy holds every scoring record in to the left followed by a pivot to the 
right for a shot 


Bowling Green 
The pictures on this page show Mikan 
taking one of his favorite shots—a fake 


' 


He doesn’t do it on height alone 


he pic ture Ss were yosed es yecially 
1e’s 6-feet, 9-inches tall, but there Phe pi I I ‘ 
for Scholastic Magazines. I got in touch 


ire taller men in the game. It’s just that : 
with George and he cheerfully con 


in do everything wonderfully 
ell. He knows just when to pass and 


| ‘ 4 } wl] ' 1 camera I isked George if he would like 
shoot na nen in 


ented to pose for us Before starting the 


to warm up first. He said it would be a 
good idea, He took the ball and started 
shooting 

All in all, he took about 30 shots 
I . About 2 
0 000 a seas ‘: } : ime basket. George looked at me “Gee,” he 
said 1 shooting is a little off And he 


round for a shot, opposing coaches be 


Mikan is a de ad-eye 


stupend 
t 


in | 


] 
ited 


us 
anu and the | 5 of them dropped into the 
h 


> 


k 
im im t > 


The Mich wi ai nn ‘ wasn't kidding 


Ill. Surprisingly, h l in HERMAN L. Mastin, Sports Editor 





mitdoor type 


’ 
‘ being n the w 


things grow 

itere sted in 
T] 

‘ yma ii be 


¥ Bob 


gra luated 
LYS. At | 
, logy ' 
igement 

But tell future 
much speech and journalism as possi 
ble,” Rob advised us 
need toresters wh 


} ‘ ' 


about ou ests 


toresters t 
Nowadays we 
an talk and write 


We need to tell peo 


Bob Hoskins, industrial forester 


w to prevent fires and how to 
T ps wich as fur 


Forest 


nen 


raise 
1 


pe ine and pulp 


Jack-of-all-trades 


1939 


finding a » in 
tters asking f 
job as tower 


S. A. Baker 
Mountains 


woop ft n 
poke at 400 
five a day 


Fr m 


neetings, some 
1945 Bob Hoskins 
worked extension forester for the 
Florida Forest and Park Service. He 
talks and showed motion pictures 


M hor | 


1942 to 


gave 
o high 
students, and to such civic groups as 
garden clubs and Kiwanis and Rotary 
Clubs. He explained the abc's of man 


vocational agriculture 


REER CLUB 


ging a forest on a farm and also spoke 
» fire prevention. His salary was $200 


1 month 


Working for the Railroad 


1945 Bob has been an indus 
Seaboard Air Line 


ance 
trial forester for the 
Railroad Norfolk, Vir- 
Bob territory 
since the railroad operates in Virginia 
North and South Carolina, Georgia 
Florida. and Alabama. Bob’s job is to 
interest people in raising forest prod 
ucts as a cash crop in the area which 


with offices in 


ginia wers a lot of 


the railroad covers 
Bob Hoskins is a leader in encour 
aging the cooperative Future Farmers 
America } Program. Bob ex 
ns t vs ho their woodlots 
thinned 
valuable 
crops in turpentine, rosin, fence posts 
pulpwood, ete. He helped the United 
States Junior Chamber of C 
mwram to give 
boys and girls for less 
sometimes $3 or less for 1,000 
also help 


restry 


and 


markete casn 


mmerce 


1] 
seedcung 


Some pulp mills al 


buy seedlings at low 


a beehive of forestry 
Bob explaine ] 


ind many in 


“Trees 


pulp and 
ating in the South 


paper 
More 
rs are needed. Many good oppor- 

I with 


is in state or nation 


ng foresters are 


iv 1s good Ive re 


raises since I started 


’ ’ 
ulroad 


Jobs in Forestry 
to ask Mr James G. Mc 
t American 
vhere young 
He told us 
for the Fed- 
2.900 f 


Forest 


or state 
und = nearly 
About 400 
business for them 
Saw mill pera 


ciate the tor 

h hunting, t ap 

Mr. McClellan ex 
wrester usually is in the 
has little time for these 
westry is a profession of 
long 
men 
and vigor who 


are willing to prepare carefully for 


ls which requires 


} 
work. It needs young 


| 
personality, 


with brains, | 


their careers 


WriiiaM Fave, Vocational Editor 


This is the first of a series of “Career 
Club” interviews with young men and 
women who have been successful in 


their careers 





Serving Coke serves hospitality 


#4 


* 
You remember and you look forward 
to ice-cold Coca-Cola 
from the family refrigerator as part of 


the happiest occasions at home. 








= 











iE corks 


> 





Mer Linke ¢ hated 


“Alvin and | were se happy and then 
Faye Emerson had te come between us!” 


AS TV got your tongue? The 
cat isn't killing conversation, 
but TV, the radio, 
and the movies are. However, until 


cynics say 
a walkie-talkie television set—with a 
combination movie and radio adjust 
is a reality, we'll all keep on 
talking as we walk, dance, eat, and 
go to parties together. So let's brush 
ip on our conversation techniques 


nent 


BOY dates GIL 


O. I never know what to talk about 
at parties. Please help me 


4. Anything that is interesting to 
you is likely to be interesting to other 
people. If seen a movie 
liked, read a magazine article that en 
tertained you, or overheard an amusing 
exchange of conversation in school, you 
have something to talk about at a party 
Because a party group is usually inter- 
rupted by games and refreshments, 
there’s seldom enough time to discuss 
anything serious, so leave your solu- 
tion to the international crisis at home 
when you set out for a party! 

Happenings at home, at school, or 
about town are also good topics of con 
versation. Sports, music, and movies 
always provoke all-around participa- 
Be sure to read the newspaper 


you've you 


thon 


© WORLD'S FASTEST PORTABLE! 


© THE PORTABLE RATED BEST 
BY TYPEWRITER DEALERS!" 


*Based on nationwide survey of 5000 
Dealers. Dealers voted Smith-Corona 
best by 2-to-1 over all other makes. 


ww 


Smith 





Vivid Duplicators. Ribbons end Carbons 


Corona | 


4 © SMITH & CORONA TYPEWRITERS INC SYRACUSE 1 NY Canadien tectory end offices, Torente, Ontario. | 
Mahers steo of temous Smith Corons Office Typewriters, Adding Mach 
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, 


every day, and don’t be satisfied with: 
just reading the headlines; seek out the 
human interest stories, and don’t neg- 
lect the editorial pages. (A lively ex- 
change of opinions often equals good 
conversation.) For if you have convic 
tions and curiosity, you can “crash” 
any conversation. But don’t try to “get 
into” a conversation unless you have a 
contribution or a question on the same 
subject or a related one. It’s better to 
be a good listener than a poor talker 
And a good listener is not only much 
in demand everywhere, but after a 
while he knows something! 


Q. Whenever I'm in a group (three 
people are a group so far as I'm con- 
cerned) 1 become self-conscious and 
can't think of a thing to say 


A. Your father and your mother and 
you make three—that’s a group, too 
isn't it? Yet you never have to stop and 
think about what you're going to say 
to your do you? You just 
“talk.” 

When you're talking to the members 
of your family, you're relaxed and talk 
ing spontaneously about the things that 
interest you—probably about yourself 
and your activities. You're confident 
that your family is interested in every 
thing you do or say. But when you're 
in a group, away from home, you may 
feel that the others are judging you in- 
stead of listening to you. There you're 
wrong! 

Because no two people in the world 
are exactly alike, what each person has 
to contribute to a conversation is dif 
ferent — different and interesting to 
others, so long as it is a true expres 
sion of himself. Unless you try to 
somebody else, express a sec- 
ond-hand opinion, or tell a story that 
doesn’t belong to you, what you think 
and say will be interesting. There may 
be others who can speak better than 


you do 


parents, 


as Opy 


there may be others who know 
than you do; but no one can ex 
what you want to say better than 


an! 


more 


Q. People are always telling me to 
speak up. Consequently, I sometimes 
get so discouraged that I just shut up 
Are there any exercises that will help 


me to speak more distinctly? 





A. Here’s a program for improving | yi OK am in one casy lesson! 


your speech—and it’s no harder than 


my 


_ 
1 a 
improving your backhand in tennis or a oa ~ 


learning to dance. It just takes plenty 
of practice and patience! 

Find a magazine’ or a book about a 
favorite subject of yours (atomic en- 
ergy, art cooking stamp-collecting ) 
Read aloud, if only for a short period 


every day, a section from this book or 











magazine. Read slowly and as you read, 





watch your enunciation; pronounce 
each word distinctly. Do vou hear vour 
self reading “hunderds” for hundreds 





“ejucation” for education, “goverment” 
for government, “Yanided Stades” for 
United States? If you read aloud, and 
watch every word carefully, you can 
soon clean up sloppy enunciation Till in his locker 

As you read, listen to the sound of Through school Sid drifted he found this scrawl, 
your voice. Be your own speech ex- sad and lonesome “Get hep to breakfast- 
pert. Do you bark like a sea lion? Or Haggard, laggard, get on the ball!” 
sound as shrill as a blue jav? Or do on his “ownsome,’ 
you read with the humdrum tone of a 





woodpecker? As you read and listen to 
your voice, deliberately change the 
pitch now high, now low. Change the 
volume, so that vour voice is now loud 
now soft. Change the pace of your 
voice—now fast, now slow 

As vou read, listen too for the new 
words you've never said before Stop 
to look them up in the dictionary, if 
you arent sure what they mean Lf 
you listen for rds vou ve never 
said before, you'll 1 th without your 


knowing why or how, vour voeabulary 





has grown 

After u i . 3 c g test \ u 
understanding what you've read 
by trving to sum i up In one sentence . 
If you can’t do this, reread the sectior Now head of class 
and try again rv to mal mental] | NABISCO SHREDDED WHEAT each morn in sports and books 
math ( | Now builds him up to feel new-born, Sid’s the boy who 


knows “what cooks!” 


eading 
in ¢ xp essing 


yoursell, reac he article or the section 


aloud again. Next time the going will 


be easier 





What's on your mind? Do you have 
dating problems? Personality problems? 
Family problems? If vou have a ques- 





tion which you would like to have 
answered in Boy dates Girl,” send it . BAKED BY NABISCO “ NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY 
to: Gay Head, 7 East 12th Street, New 

York 3, N. Y. Questions of greatest NOTE TO TEACHERS: Valvoble wo!l! chart ond student project sheets on the role of whole wheat in 
interest will be discussed in future | America’s economy and society and in the fomily diet ore ovoiloble. Write to National Biscuit Compony, 
columns. Niegore Falls, New York, Dept. $-251 
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me baskethballers say 


ANY sport wit! 


More athietes 
have worn 
BIKE than 
any other 
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JAZZ CLASSICS 


oa 


# Benny Goodman Carnegie 
The 


is album of two 12-inch LP 


Concert Columbia 
th 


to make collect 


ump for joy \ 


s famous 1938 Carnegie H 


met? ; 
something 


ling of 


recor uw 


oodman 
SECSSIOT the 


album features Goox 
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SAND Py 4ccled 


AT FINE MUSIC 
DEALERS EVERY WHERE 


Orchestra. The French composer Saint 
Saéns’ witty and satiric descriptions of 
animals—from elephants to “pianists” 

are delightfully enhanced by the addi 
tion of some verses by Ogden Nash, de 
livered by the droll author-actor, Noel 
Samples of Mr. Nash’s ap 
on elephants—“their teeth are 
upside down, outside”; on swans—“the 
swan can swim while sitting down”; on 
pianists—we'll give you this one in full 


Coward 


proach 


Sore 
And 
St. Saens 


claim pianists are human, 
#t Mr. Truman 
the other hand 
Considered them a scu 


juote tive im 
upon 
rvy band 


Ape like they are, he said, and simian 


Instead of normal men and wimian 


The music is as much fun as the 


rics. A 12” LP, The Carnival is backed 


by Ravel's fanciful Mother Goose Suite 
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Listen to the beat in this record, 
kids. It's cracked in three places!’ 


MUSICAL DRAMA 
! (Decca Witl 
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is every 
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lead in Menotti's The Mediun 


ns back, is also a joy to hear 
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Could Be 


The portly man was trying to get to 
’ Z his seat at the circus. “Pardon me,” he 
a a> ' said to a woman, “did I step on your 
a\ aa = foot?” 

~ 7 ) f a ' . , 1 , 
~ € ’ I imagine s she rephed after 
glanc ing at the ring “all the elephants 

Oh, Professor! are still out there 


First Student: “Tell 


ue th at prof 


vat professors are absent-mi 1? Farewell to Arms 
Professo Wh that wer mum hear about o 
eer ene ee row enemy) the F.B.I 
dpa va ind wha What al 
Ben “He had il 


Back in a Flash 
iis bill the departing 
guest turned and velled to the bell boy 
Quick boy, run up to room 454 and 
! razor. Run 


que stion I 1eT my pajamas anc 


ot just six minutes to 


minutes later the bell boy was 
yuut of breath. “Yes, sir,” he re 


‘they're up there 


Foggy Story 
Iw men Vho t \ 
deal were 


fore 


No Perjury Here 
“What is vour age?” asked the magis 
trate “Remember,” he cautioned 
mire under oat! 


“Twenty-o1 and some months 


H 


“One 


New Animal 
I just returned from a 
to Africa 
“What did vou bring back?” 
“Seven lions, five tigers, two 
ind a 
New Color Scheme 
Barber: “Was vour tie red |} 
ime in he e 
Casinner- “Ni He Should Know! 


mm fre T 


’ 
got out 


Out-of-Date 


Doris Day: “What's the matter with 
patent leather shoes?” 
Bob Hope: “I think the patent has 
expired.” 


Inside Story 
Mary had a little watch 
She swallowed it, it’s gone; 
Now evervwhere that Mary walks 
“Time Marches On.” 


Met lymonde H. & Kees 


wrong slant on 
wrestling? 


always get 
right with 


argus 75 


you see the picture as it will appear 


You get swell album-size pictures every time 
with the famous Argus 75. Its big view finder 
lets you frame the picture as you want it—no 
spoiled shots with funny angles, heads cut off 
And its always-in-focus lens gives you spark 
pictures in black and white or full 
Ask for the “75" at your nearest 

} 


THESE 3 BIG FEATURES 


You get better composition with 
this extro-large view finder 


You get wonderful indoor shots 
with on easy-to-use, plug-in flash 
attachment 


You con't double expose with this 
shutter release coupled to the 
film wind 


for only 


) “sige 


(including Tex) 


plug-in flesh unit, $4.08 extre 
— leather carrying cese, 
$2.50 extra (price subject 

to change without notice) 


argus 


CAMERAS INC Ano Aveo Muchas 
ARGUS 75...COMBINES SIMPLICITY 
«» QUALITY...ECONOMY 


ers 





QUESTION: What is a favorite holiday of Fin- 
nish boys and girls? 


ANSWER: Shrove Tuesday, the day before Ash 
Wednesday. Schools are closed so the children 
may follow the ancient custom of coasting. Ac- 
cording to an old folk saying, the finer the coasting 
and the longer the hills ridden, the better the com- 
ing harvests will be. The children also love the 
day’s traditional dessert of wheat buns, filled with 
almond paste. 





QUESTION: What is an important part of relay 


racing? 


ANSWER: A fast start. The runners know that 
extra zip in leaving the starting line makes for a 
speedier sprint. It can mean winning or losing the 
race! You can bet these athletes also know that 
the best way to get off to a fast start for the day 
is a good breakfast! 


Post Toastios Post's Ravin Bran Post's 40% Bron Flokes 


Posr-Tens Grape-Nuts Grape-Nvuts Flokes Post's Wheat Meal 


Suger Crisp 





QUESTION: What is a “fast start” breakfast? 


ANSWER: Breakfast of bread and butter (or 
fortified margarine), cereal,* milk, fruit juice. 
The right foods to give you the zip you need at 
the start of the day. A skimpy breakfast can slow 
you down in school and play. So make every day 
a winner by eating a good “fast start” breakfast! 


for instance 
Post's Wheat Meal, 
the best-tasting hot 


cereal you ever ate! 





HANDY MATERIALS FOR COMING FEATURES IN SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES 


Rubber 


March 7 in Junior Scholastic. Senior 
Scholastic, World Week and Practical 
English 


PAMPHLETS: kK 
1941. 606. A. WI 
Mound Avenue. Racine ‘ 

ARTICLES: “Warning from Good 
rich,” Newsweek, May 29, 1950. “Rub 
eT Needs tor Peace and W il : U S 
News, Mar. 29, 1950. “World Outlook 
in Rubber,” [ S. News, Jan. 6, 1950 
Revolution in Rubber,” by B. Jaffe 
NV. Y. Times Magazine, May 15, 1949 

BOOKS: Rubber Industry by Jose 
phine Perry (America at Work), $2.00 
Longmans, 1946) 

FILMS: Rubber Lends a.Hand, 28 
Castle Films Division 
Films, In 1445 Park 
Wide range of 
rubber in 


minutes, loan 
United World 
Ave., N. Y. 29 
ness of 


useful 
work of 
Synthetic Rubber, 21 
tree, | S. Bureau of Mines 
Graphic Services Section, 4800 Forbes 
St Pittsburgh 13, Pa. Processes by 
which manufac 
tured; difference between natural and 


easing the 
modern farmers 


minutes 


synthetic rubber is 
svnthetic rubber and most suitable uses 
of each 


FILMSTRIPS: Rubber Industry, 34 


Society for 
Inc., 1345 Diversey Parkway 
14, Ill. Production of 


raw state to the finished product 


frames Visual Education 
Chic igo 


rubber trom ts 


Liberia 


February 21 in Junior Scholastic 


PAMPHLETS: Liberia: A Century of 
Survival, 1847-1947, by R. L. Buell 
1947, $1.50, Univ. of Pennsvlvania 
3436 Walnut St., Philadelphia, Pa 

ARTICLES: “Liberia ( orp 
a Wilderness,” Business Week 
1949 
H. S§ 


Lost in 
Dec. 10 
“Rubber-Cushioned Liberia,” by 
Villard, National g2eographic 
Magazine, Feb. 1948 

BOOKS: New Song in a Strange 
Land, by Esther Warner, $3.50 (Hough- 
ton, 1948). Liberia, by Charles Mor 
row Wilson, $3.75 (Sloane, 1947 
FILMS: Liberia—Africa’s Only Re 
public, 58 minutes, free, Association 
Films, Inc., 347 Madison Ave., N. Y 
17. Brief geographical, historical 
topographical description; rubber plant 


and 
ing and harvesting on the Firestone 
plantation. A 
nent of the 
from 


more concentrated treat 
rubber industry is also 
available Association Films in 
Rubber from Liberia, 30 minutes, free 


African Rhythm—The Native Dance in 


3-T 
Liberia, 10 Association 
Films. Four 


portr ayed 


minutes, free 


native dances stirring) 


The Mediterranean Today 
February 2] in World Week 


ARTICLES: “Israel,” (Special Unit 
t N. World Sept. 950 “Middlk 
East,” Atlantic, Aug. 1950. “Red Rape 
Albania,” by E. O. Hauser, Saturday 
Nov, 26, 1949. “Richest 
Suez).” by E. O 
Feb 
(the 
1947 
1949 
World 


Evening Post 
Ditch on Earth 
Hauser, Saturday Evening Post, 
19. 1949. “Guardian of the Nile 
Sudan),” World Week, Oct. 13 
Libya,” World Week, Oct. 19 
“Orphan Lands in Africa,” 
Week, Apr. 20, 1949 

BOOKS: Mediterranean Spotlights 
by Attilio Gatti, $2.75 (Scribner, 1944) 
Egypt and the Suez Canal, by Susan W 
Wilber, $1.80 (Wheeler, 1940). Land 
and People of Israel, by Gail Hoffman 
$2.50 (Lippincott, 1950). 

FILMS: Along the Life Line of the 
British Empire, 11 minutes, sale or rent 
Nu-Art Films, Inc., 112 West 48 St 
N. Y. 19. Trip from India through Suez 

Mediterranean—Gibraltar to England 
Rock of Gibraltar, 10 minutes, long 
term lease, Teaching Film Custodians 
Study of Gibraltar and life led by the 
British soldiers stationed there. Build 
ing a Nation (Israel), 20 minutes, sale 
or rent, United World Films Inc., 1445 
Park Ave., N. Y. 29. Cultural changes 


in Israel; how the Arabs and Jews live 





At gue 


we Corner 


N unusually large number of teach 
d ers our magazines this 
school 
done so 
crease in the 
“family.” 

About a year ago I devoted several 


are using 
year who had not previously 
We're proud of the big in 
size of our Scholastic 


“corners” to the questions most often 
asked by teachers who use our maga- 
zines in their This large 
number of teacher-subscribers 
prompts me to mention again in this 
“corner” one of the queries most fre 
asked by teachers who have 
large classroom orders. It is this: Why 
don't you ship my order in one package, 
rather than two or even several? 

Here is the answer: We pack maga- 
zines in bundles small enough to be 
compactly and sturdily wrapped and to 


classrooms 
neu 


quently 


be easily 


delivered by the 
Consequently, if you have an order for 
more than 50 copies of Literary Caval 


cade, for example, they will be wrapped 


postman 


in two or more packages for we put a 
maximum of 50 copies of Literary Cat 
alcade in one bundle. Maximum quanti- 
ties for single packages of our other 
magazines are: Junior Scholastic. 150; 
World Week, 100: Senior Scholastic, 
100; and Practical English, 100 

Also, if your order (as an example) 
is for 90 copies of Senior Scholastic and 
Literary Cavalcade in combination, and 
for 70 copies of Literary Cavalcade 
alone, the 90 copies of Senior will arrive 
in one bundle each week and the Cat 
alcades will arrive in four bundles: one 
of 50 and one of 40 on your combina- 
tion order and one of 50 and one of 20 
on your order for Literary Cavalcade 
alone. This may seem complicated, but 
it is due to our “maximum-quantities 
to-a-bundle” policy, and to the fact that 


a separate stencil is used for combina- 


tion orders 

Occasionally one bundle of maga 
zines of the same issue will be delivered 
before the other bundles. This some 
times prompts the recipient to think 
there has been an error in the shipment 


But we have, after much experience 
decided that the carefully wrapped 
smaller package is preferable despite 
the complications. 

All counting of magazines is done by 
men and women in our shipping depart 
ment at the McCall plant in Dayton 
Ohio. They are conscientious, careful 
workers. But they are human, They do 
make occasional errors. We are eager 
to correct any errors promptly. Write 
or wire (collect) to Donald Grant, 
Scholastic Magazines, 7 East 12th 
Street, New York 3, N. Y. Be sure to tell 
us the date of issue, which magazine, the 
number short, and the quantity shown 
on the label. If you write, it will help 
us very much if you will cut the label 
from the package and enclose it with 
your letter 

Despite the big increase in the circu 
lation of our magazines this school yea: 
we have received few complaints of 
errors 

A bouquet to our ledger clerks, ad 
dressograph operators, and mailers! 


Presipent and PusLisner 





Off the Press 


Notice: Please do not send orders for 
these books, or requests for examination 
copies, to Scholastic Magazines. All cor- 
respondence pertaining to books re 
viewed here should be 


their publishers. 


sent direct to 


; 


7 World War Il 
N. Y. Distributed 
j658 pp $10 


History 


porate | 
I i 


by Sin 1 & Sc! 


ife s Picture 
uster 


nassed helmets of the 
t the grizzled face of a 
history of World 


ver 


th 1 
I 
Il carries us 


m to island specks in the Pa 


victure 
the plains of 
wand 
ifc, and into the 
lemocracy. There is no 


uch is explored in 


heaving arsenal of 


area of war 


black 


and 


not these 


white photographs, maps 


ngs in color assembled by- Life's 
-ditors. The massive impact of this his 


s brought home by photos as 


ied as 


crushed Chinese seeking refuge 
a Chungking cave to laughing Lon 


ney were ev 
The 
sections whic 


vt the chi 


, 


as acuated int 
contents are al 


} 


uuntryside 
1 combine the 
mol gical and 
topical approaches. Early chapters are 
The ¢ 
Britain,” 
Closing 


Broken,” 


in Europe,” 


rt Europe ” The >elge 
und “The Axis Strained.” 
chapters include “The Axis 
“The Home Front,” “Victory 
and “Victory in the Pacific 


There are valuable appendic es includ 


onquest 


ing picture credits, and an index 

The picture captions are pointed in 
Life's style and the accompanying text 
is commendably brief and pungent. Al 
though this history is almost exclusively 


military, t} 


e editors are responsible for 

an authoritative and vivid picture story 

which makes clear the meaning of war 

A Pic tures jue I aie of Progre SS, by Olive 
B. Miller. 9 volumes. The Book House 
for Children, Chicago 1, Ill. Approx 
300 pp. per vol., $49.50 set 


the 


man 


a narrative history of 
beginning with prehistoric 
d ending with th 


ron and lise 


e period of explora 


Volumes 1-5 carry 
the 


very 
the story thr yugl the breakup ot 
Roman Empire; volume 6 is devoted to 
the Middle and 8 to 
the exp! rations; and volume 9 is a com 


ndex 


Ages; volumes 7 
prehensive 
books is skillfully 
attract and hold the inter 
the upper ele- 
f each vol 


The tormat of these 


lesigned to 


est of young people in 


mentary grades. The cover 


ime is colorfully illustrated in a motif 


which suggests the contents of the 


book. Each | is illustrated by line 


and white or color 
large and the general im 


Although the narra 


lrawings in 
The print is 


pression inviting 


THE FIGHT FOR BETTER SCHOOLS 


- THESE critical times there is a burden of decision on every 
community: what are the most essential activities? What are the 


priorities? Which are the most urgent for us to concentrate upon as 
individuals and as members of the community group? 

Naturally, our first concern must be for defense and production. Yet 
there are other problems which need continuous attention. One of the 
severest tests of our nation will be whether or not, in the face of our 


national emergency, we can carry on the basic free institutions which 


have made our country great. 


We still face the reality of an increase of ten million school children 


during the next decade—ten million pupils for whom at this moment 


there are neither seats to sit in or teachers to teach. 


To those Americans who are seeking some volunteer job which every 
citizen may undertake to help in the national crisis, our Commission says: 
‘Start here, with our public schools. You have a responsibility here in 
your own community, and what you do here will affect not only the 


children in your schools, but your community itself, and therefore your 


nation, and your world.” 


Roy E. Larsen, Chairman 


Schools, at its annua 


National Citizens Commission for the Public 
Cleveland, Ohio, Jan. 12, 1951 


dinner 





tive is sometimes imaginative, there is 
abundant evidence of sound scholarship 
und an effort to present a rounded pic 
of political, social, and cultural de 
The 
sentence length 
limitations of young readers 


ture 
author is aware of 


the 


velopments 


and vocabulary 


Principles and Practices of Guidance for 
High Se hool English Classes by 
Members of the English Department 
Long Island City High Schocl. Long 
Island City High School, New York 
114 pp., $1.25 (paper covers) 


4 planned approach to life adjust 
ment education is presented in this co 
operative effort of high school English 
teachers in a single school, under the 
chairmanship of Dr. Joseph Mersand 

The special value of this brochure is 
that classroom teachers briefly 
their handling of specific lessons in areas 
of guidance which include personality 
human relations in the class 
parliamentary 


procedure, preparation for earning a liv 


outline 


problems, 
room, social amenities, 


ing, and use of money and leisure. Les- 


whic n 
presented 


son plans have been tested in 


class are with pupil and 


teacher reactions indicated. This is a 
serious effort to make human relations 
integral 


part 
Teachers 


in its broadest aspects an 
of the English course of study 
and administrators will want to study 
this 


which 


approach to pr »blems 


hing 


practical 


nean somet t yur students 


Case History of vie, by Dore 
Schary, as told Palmer 
Randam House 


As a nation of movie-goers we should 


‘ 


know more about how motion pictures 
are made becoming bogged 
down in a morass of technicalities. An 
easy road to wider appreciation of the 
fden has been opened by Mr. Schary 
vice president in charge of production 
of Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer. As his case 
study he cl the film, “The Next 
Voice You Hear.” We are carried for 
ward in short pungent chapters from 
thé time Schary became interested in 
the magazine story, through the screen 
writing, casting, production problems 
and final printing and shipping. There 
is a concluding chapter in which Holly 
wood is defended as a hard-working 
community whose faults have been dis- 
torted by other mass media 

Since motion picture analysis has 
found a deserved place in the broad 
province of the English curriculum, this 
vital volume can be put to excellent use 


without 


10se 


by teachers and high school students. 


Howarp L. Hurwrrz 


A.A.U.N. National Student Contest 

High compete 
for prizes which include a trip to Eu 
rope, college scholarships, a trip to the 
United Nations, and many cash awards 
The sponsored by the 
American Association for the United 
Nations, is based on a written examina 
tion to be held at local high schools on 
March 29, 1951. The examination is 
based on the United Nations and related 


school students may 


competition, 


problems 

Full details, including a study kit, are 
from the AAUN, 45 East 65th 
York 21, N. Y. 


available 


St New 
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Harris & Ewing 
Rev. Frederick Harris 


Rev. Bernard oiiens sii Cx meg re ISS C on VY enes Chaplain of the Senate 


Cheplemn ef the House 
In a world where the very founda 


haken and the mad fury of battle this 
ses and tears our hearts, we cherish 


20d 


allowed moment which the founding 

an altar of prayer at the day's beginning. 
se who by the peopk s choice have been 
f state in this fateful day 


y stand, assuming re 


piaces ¢ conscious 


lition in which the 
us the servants of the Common 


may be filled with Thy spirit, 
the spirit of 


neavy 
borne 
understanding 


| m and 
On this significant day of 


fear of Thee 
beginnings he sound of a great amen may there as 


cend from eve Member of this 


which are the eyes of the world, the solemn prayer 


legislative body, upon 


“Co 


help me, God! 


Speaker Rayburn Swears in Representatives of 82nd Congress 


Acme photo 


te the same; that | take this obligation freely, without any mental reservo- 
tion or purpose of evesion, and thet | will well and faithfully discharge 


de solemnly wear (or offirm) thet | 
the duties of the office on which | am about to enter. So help me God. 


! 
will suppert and defend the Constitution of the United States against oll 
enemmes foregnr ond domestic thet ! will beer true foith and allegiance 





HE bronze statue of Freedom which 
tops the United States Capitol at a 
height of 287 feet is the symbol of 
uur representative government Through 
the free, democratic election of men and 
women to-the Senate and House of Rep 
ind through dex 


resentatives isions ar 


rived at in Congress after fair debate, 
we 150.000.000 Americans have a voice 
in making the laws of our Federal Gov 
ernment 

youngster. It is 
The entire 
basis for Congress is found in Article I 
of the United States Constitution. From 


what 


Our Congress is no 


now nearly 162 years old 


provisions, which tell us 
Congress shall shall 


grown the strong yet flexib 


these 
ot do, has 


, 
le legislative 


and 


branch of our Government 

As our own nation has grown and has 
come to play a leading part in 
affairs, ( yped, too 
The First Congress met in 1789 in Fed 
eral Hall, New York City (the 
rary U. S. capital 
and 59 Representatives from 11 states 


world 
ongress has devel 
tempo 


There 22 Senators 


considered and approved our first laws 
North Carolina and Rhode Island did 
not ratify the Constitution until several 
were not repre- 
Altogether 


months later, so they 
sented at the beginning.) 


This Is Your 
Congress 


Harris & Ewing 


the First 
4,000,000 Americans, passed 34 laws. 


Congress, which represented 


How big is Congress? 


The Slst Congress, which concluded 
its two-year term of office on January 3, 
1951, included 96 Senators and 435 Rep- 
from 48 states 
150.000_000 


This Con 
Ameri 


resentatives 
gress, representing 
cans passed close to 2.000 laws 
“new Congress 


Every two years a 


takes over, following elections im which 
all 435 Representatives and one third of 
S$2nd 
1951, 


January 3, 


our 96 Senators are elected. The 


. 
Congress opened on January 3 


ind will hold office until 
1953 

When a two-year Congress ends, all 
legislation automatically 


bills 


unfinished 
Such 


again in the next ¢ 


“dies.” must be introduced 
ongress if they are 


to become law, and must go through all 


" -» 
the legislative ste ps see pages o-/) 


When does Congress meet? 

The Constitution says, “The Congress 
shall assemble at least once in every 
year” (Art. I, Sec. 4), and that “Such 


meeting shall begin at noon on January 
3, unless [Congress] shall by law ap- 


point a different day” (20th Amend 


ment 
tlways 


In actual practice Congress 


meets during the winter and spring 
and sometimes ad 
ind fall months 


But in recent years world problems have 


months every yeat 


journs for the summer 


been so grave that Congress has been 
meeting in practically continuous ses 
The Slst Congress met from Janu 
1949; from January 
and from No 
1950 
when it 


sions 
arv 3 to October 19 


3 to September 23, 1950 


27 to December 29 


vember 
shall 
stop work completely ) or re 
date. But neither the 
Senate, by itself 


days with 


Congress may decide 
dj urn 
a later 
House nor the 


adjourn for more than three 


cess until 
mas 
out the permission of the other chamber 
The President may call Congress into 
on extraordinary 


special session occa 


sions” if he wishes 


How much do Congressmen earn? 


A Representative is paid $12,500 a 
year, on which he must pay income tax 
like any other citizen 
$2,500 extra for expenses tax-free. I 
addition he is allowed $17,000 a vear to 
which usually consists of 


He also receive 


pay his staff 
in assistant and two to four secretaries 
If his staff salaries are more than $17,000 
a year he the extra amount 
himself 

A Representative is allowed $500 a 
year for telephone and telegraph charges 
and another $500 a year for stationery 
If he exceeds these allowances he must 
make up the difference himself. He is 


must pay 





CONGRESS AT WORK was 


SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES. Copyright 1951 


planned and written 
by Scholastic Corporation 


by the staff of 
New York 3, N. Y 


All rights reserved. Address: Scholastic Magazines, 7 East 12th St, 
For prices of 


additional copies see poge 32 





Do Congressmen have special 


privileges? 


Che Constitution gives our Represen 


Article I 


except treason felon) 
e peace, be privileged from _ right to speak on the floor of the House 
ittendance at tl and to serve on House committees. But 


of} 
ring thew 
their 
At ! 
speec! 
t..1 


except 
Say 
See | 


yressi 


Senators some 
Section 6 


ind Representatives 


respective 
returt 
or debate in 


ili tH 


for serious crin 


what they 


thout being held to account 
> 


ies 21 


nal immunity.” ffrage to D. C 


Do our territories have 
representation in Congress? 


Alaska and Hawaii are each repre- 
sented in the House by ah elected Dele- 
gate. Puerto Rico has an elected Resi- 
dent Commissioner, who also serves in 
the These three men have the 


sate 


The 


nN 


} 
special 


re ads 


House 


I they do not have the all-important right 


to vote 
There are 802,000 American citizens 
who have no Representatives or Sena- 


These 


1OUSEeS and 


ng from the 


be question 


tors of their own in Congress 


ngressmen m people are the residents of the District 


' 

ot ¢ olumbia 
Constitution, is 
and Congress 


The District of Columbia 
under the exclusively 
controlled by Congress 
never seen fit to extend national 


citizens, 


wish in 


9 tor has 


more 





HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Representatives and Their Districts 
tatives 
Each 


State 18 


Represet! 


tter how small 


160_000—about 


District 


How Representatives Are Elected 


tat are ected tor tw veur ter 


The Speaker of the House 


1 
wivilewes 
ise of a tie 


the House, announces the 


it that members stick to that 
to Rep 


and directs his party 


priv ilewe rt speaking ) 
he sees fit. The Speaker 


“nporary committees. The 


ber of Congress 


Special Powers 


concer the ( principally 


1, Sec 


raising of money 


House ( Art 


All bills 
through taxes 


ning 


nust originate in the 


THE SENATE 


Senators and Their States 


96 members of the Senate 


48 states. Each state has equal represen 


There are with two Senators 
from each of the 
tation in the Senate, regardless of its size or population. This 
is one of the ways by which the Constitution guarantees the 
federal nature of the Union. That is, 
union of 48 states, each of which has an equal voice in the 


our Government is a 


Senate 


Qualifications for Office 


wust be a resident of the state from which he 


least 30 vears old; and a citizen of the United 


ist mine years (/ 1, Sec. 3) 


How Senators Are Elected 
were chosen by the state legislatures 
idment to the Consti 


on of Senators by the 


1tors 


for six-year terms. One third of the 


two 


of the 


every in even 


} 


mem De rship 


elected years 
Senate is a 
the Senate does not have to re 


procedures every two years as the 


The President of the Senate 
elected evety 


th the President Presitlent of the 


of the 96 members of the Senate 


President of the United States 


serves as the 


not one and 


the case of a tie, to decide an issue one way 


The Senate elects a President pro tempore (for the time 


being serve as the presiding officer in the Vice-President’s 


absence. The President pro tempore is usually the Senator 


of the majority party who has served in the Senate for the 


longest period of time 


Special Powers 
The Senate alone approves or disapproves major Presi- 
dential appointments by majority vote. It also ratifies (gives 
final approval to) treaties made with foreign countries, by 
a two thirds majority vote (Art. II, Sec. 2). 





To Repeal Taxes on Margarine 


Congress there is some important 
controversy or problem. Typical of the 
many measures which reach Congress 
was the proposal to eliminate Federal 


1 Behind every bill introduced in 


taxes on margarine, which were im 
posed originally in 1886. For years bills 
to repeal these taxes have been intro 
duced in Congress. But it was not until 
last vear that one received full approval 
by Congress and signature by the Presi- 
dent. On these pages we follow the 


bill on its journey from bill into law 


rorkett Washington Sts 
law was opposed by Congressmen rep- 
resenting constituents in dairy states 


Cleveland Press 
The issue involved in this law was re- 
peal of the Federal tax on oleomargarine. 


How a Bill Becomes a Law 


2? Bills require lots of “paper work” even before they 3 If bill is introduced in the House 
¢ reach the floor of Congress. When a Congressman pre ¢ of Representatives it is dropped 
pares a bill he ntust determine just what the bill should say in the “hopper” (above), a box on the 
and must look up previous legislation on the same subject Clerk’s desk, In the Senate, a member 
From legal experts in Congress he gets help in shaping the sends a bill to the Secretary's desk after 
bill’s wording. (Photo shows Rep. Leslie Arends at work he is recognized by the presiding of 
ficer Forty-seven bills on margarine 


were put in the hopper early in 1949 


£ =: 
ie 


5 Presses at the Government Printing Office run off copies 
¢ of the bill for distribution to House and Senate document 
rooms, to all members of the House (or Senate, if that is 
sent to Government Printing Office. (We shall follow where it was introduced), and to the committee which 
progress of H. R. 2023, introduced by Rep. Walter handles bill. (H. R. 2023 was assigned to House Agriculture 
K. Granger (Dem., Utah) on January 3], 1949 Committee, of which Representative Granger was a member 


4 Each day a clerk takes bills from hopper, marks 
¢ them for proper committee. Then bills are 
entered in a mmnel book (above), numbered, and 
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it uy 
2023 on January 
f approved in different 
ise te if tl 





1] The bill now goes to the President for approval 
e He sends the bill to one or more of his Cabinet 
Departments for advice. Usually it is recommended that 
he sign the bill. Signing of a bill is often an impressive 
ceremony. The President invites Congressmen, Cabinet 
members, and others with special interest in the bill to 
be present The President signed H. BR 2023 on March 
16, 1950). Sometimes the President will use a number 
f pens in signing, writing part of his name with each 
»f the pens. He will then distribute the pens used in 
signing document to those witnessing ceremony 





14 Law takes effect. Federal taxes 
e on margarine ended June 30, 
1950. Some states still] have their own 
restrictions On margarine but repeal of 
Federal taxes (one-quarter of a cent on 
uncolored margarine, 10 cents on yellow 
margarine) is expected to increase mar- 
garine sales. (See April 27, 1949, issue 
»f Senior Scholastic tor more details on 
the margarine-butter controversy 


12 If President disapproves bill he vetoes it and re 
e turns it to Congress. If both houses pass the bill 
avain by a two-thirds majority the bill becomes law 
without his signature. If the bill fails of this vote, it 
“dies.” The President may also allow a bill to remain on 
his desk for ten working days without his signature. In 
this case, too, the bill becomes law. But if-the President 
fails to sign the bill which is before him after Congress 
adjourns, the bill “dies.” On an approved bill the seal 
of the United States is affixed (above), and it is pro 
claimed as law of the land. (H. R. 2023 became Public 
Law 459, 8lst Congress.) Congress retains the right to 
repeal, amend, or extend the law at later time if it feels 
a change is needed 


13 Only one other circumstance can halt 
e operation yf the new law. A citizen, cor 
poration, or state may feel law is in conflict with 
U. S. Constitution. The matter goes to court, 
and may eventually reach Supreme Court of the 
United States (left). If the Court finds the law 
unconstitutional, part or all of it is voided, and 
it is no longer law of the land. 








THE PRES(OGMT APPOINTS MamenRs TO THE 
SUPEEME COURT WITH CONSENT OF SENATE 
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Ours is a Government of the people, by the people, for 
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©, Tis Compan any seems Prat How Federal Government and States Divide Powers 


lent or a Federal judge from office for 

serious misconduct (“high crime and 

misdemeanor”). In PSs circumstances 5 sf . 

the House impeaches (accuses) the of ee Our national Constitution provides 

ficial, and the Senate sits as judge and § that certain government powers be 

ury ina trial to convict or clear him. : 
4. Congress also holds a check over 

the lower Federal courts, through its Delegated to the Federal Government Reserved to the State Governments 


power to create or eliminate these 


Regulate interstate commerce : @ Authorize establishment of le- 
5. Through its “power of the purse” Conduct foreign affairs hetues 
Congress exercises a very effective con Coin and issue money ® Establish and supervise schools 


trol over the President's activities. By Establish post offices @ Provide fer a state militia 


refusing to approve funds Congress can pea 
prevent th * Mate wer end - @ Regulate commerce within the 


he President from carrying out Siabendin: anne Bacon cate 

ertain activities — even if he has the ; 

iuthority for them Adm new states and govern ® Regulate labor, industry, and 
territories business within the state 


6. Finally, Congress is a check on it Punish cri inet the ¥. 6 
self. The House and Senate must agree ete-aemantin.r aches @ All other government powers 


m the exact terms of each bill before Grant patents and copyrights not delegated to U. $. or 
it becomes law. Every session hundreds Make uniform laws on naturali- specifically prohibited 
} house, and zation and bankruptcy to the states 


ourts 


of bills ire passed V me 

















ire either rejected or ignored by the se 





ther. Most important bills are modi 


the varying Shared by both Federal and State Governments 


ypinions of the House and Senate can 


fied in conference, so that 


be brought closer togethe: e Tox @ Establish courts & Promote agriculture ond industry 


The President has these checks on | * Borrow * Charter banks ¢ Protect the public health 





the Legislative and Judicial Branches 3 


1. His most powerful check is the Ee Be as PROWIBITED POWERS 


veto. He may disapprove any bill 
passed by (¢ Ongress by returning it to oe poceean ee ee ee eee ry tigers pet of 
( ongress W ith his veto whic h, in %, ree gag shot or + nen 0 by the ee aceite. 


Latin, means “I forbid”). However, if 
both houses of Congress re-pass the 
vetoed bill by a two-thirds majority it 
becomes law without the President's 
signature 

2. The President acts as a check on 
the wy ne Court and other Federal 
mations when vacan . ‘ 

The Ju Lic ial Brar I nd h Su 
preme Court in particu lds one 
all import int che the othe: two 
} } 


Orancnes 





The Supreme ( t may set aside 
any law passed by Congress and ap 
proved bv the President if it finds that 
the law conflicts with the Constitution 
We know tl the Constitution is the 





“supreme \ rf the land 1 W hen a t. By 2/3 —— of Congress ' By majority vere vs 3/4 

I Me in both House and Senate of the state legislatures 
person or » challenges a law, claim 
ing 
in the stitution, the Supreme Court 


makes a decision. If it finds the law un 


the conflicts with rights granted 





constitutional, it is declared null and 
void, and is no longer a law. However 


the Supreme Court d es n examine 


Federal laws unless a > is brought 


fot 


before it by a citizen or a state 








iV. Changing the Constitution . pais aor 2. pte de ee 
It is true that our Constitution has @ constitutional convention called for thet purpose 
served us well throughout the years, 
with only a few changes. But the peo- 
ple of the United States may alter the 
Constitution. It may be amended in a 
variety of ways, as shown at right 


The methods for amendment, shown above, are provided for in Article V 
tution. Method A clone was used up to 1932; method B for the 
Amendment. Methods C and D hove never been used 











The Committee System 
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committee 
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of the other House « 
f the Con a “green light” to reach the 
the i House for a vote. The 


ften 


: than 2.000 mumittees shall get 
floor of the 
coramiuttee 

been accused of abasing 
powers 


Rules ( 


power was curbed for a time in 1950 


ommittee $ 


Some ot the 


imittee—a per 
md field. wh Then the House passed a new rule that 
ne Congress it the Rules Committee failed to clear 

L5 standin a bill 
md LY 
will note 


after 21 calendar days, the chair 
that 


originally 


man of the committee 


minittees 


Senate 

Agriculture and Forestry 
Appropriations 
Armed Services 
Banking and Currency 
District of Columbia 
Expenditures in the 

Executive Departments 
Finance 
Foreian Relations 
Interior and Insular Affairs 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce 
Judiciary 
Labor and Public Welfare 
Post Office and Civil Service 
Public Works 


Rules and Administration 
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The “Little Legislatures” that do 
the work of Congress 


approved it could ask the House to vote 
on whether or not to bring the measure 
to the floor. But at the beginning of the 
82d January, 1951, 


the more conservative members of the 


new Congress in 


House put through a vote to rescind 
the action of the previous Congress The 
upprove priority tor a certain 
} Rules 


restored to the 


power! t 
bill was again 
Committee 

An important function of certain spe 
cial ( 


ury on investigations for the purpose 


mgressional committees is to 
of drafting new legislation or to expose 
undesirable conditions in any field 
Such Congressional investigations often 
receive sensational newspaper and radio 
public ity 

There has hardly been a pe riod in our 
} 


iistory without some spectac ular Con- 


1920's saw Con- 


gressional inquiry The 

lon king into the 
scandal of the Harding Administration 
The 1930's were marked by the famous 
itions of Wall Street and the 
industry. In recent 


Teapot Dome 


Tes 


investig 
munitions years 
there have been several investigations 


of alleged Communists in government 
service, especially by the House Com- 
Activities 

inquiry 


their 


mittee on Un-American 


Occasionally committees of 


have been accused of abusing 


powers, of going beyond their avowed 

purpose of preparing corrective legisla 

tion. For a discussion of this problem 

see “Making ymgress More Efficient,’ 
1 


pages ci-Le 
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Post Office and Civil Service 
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Rules and House Administration 
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A. Senator’s Day 


A Photographic Story prepared for Scholastic Magazines 


Text by Herbert L. Marx Jr. 


AKE it from a man who knows 

man calls for extra large doses of energy, patience, 

and devotion to dut The job of a Senator or a Rep 
esentative may be glamorous and exciting. But it also keeps 
a man going on all cylinders from breakfast time to late at 
night, often without a minute's relaxation 

4 “man who knows” all this at first hand is Senator 

Karl E. Mundt, Republican of South Dakota, now in |} 
third year in the Senate after 10 vears of service in the 


Senator Mundt, a former high 


House of Representatives g 
recently permitted a Scholastic 


pend one entire day with him, in order 


to bring you a first-hand account of a day 


hool and college teacher 
Magazines editor to s 
n the life of a 
Senator 

Karl Mundt, just turned 50, is as vlidly built, easy-to meet 
man who has made America’s role in world affairs his special 


interest in Congress. In 1945 he sponsored a Congressional 


] Senator Mundt and his wife live in 
e the Capitol Towers Apartment, just 
three blocks from the ¢ apitol itself 
The Senator gets a head start on the 


} 


having 


breakfast at 


8:45 a.m. with several members of his 


staff in the Senate Office Building cafe 
teria. At his desk by 9 a.m., the Sen- 
ator tackles some of the day’s mail, dic 
tating replies to his two stenographers 
Every day brings a | i 


lay's work by 


uundred or more 
letters, most of which re juire answers. 
Although his staff prepares some of the 
replies, Senator Mundt reads almost all 
the correspondence reaching him and 
personally signs all outgoing letters. 


Pictures by Harris & Ewing 


resolution laying the groundwork for U. S. support of the 
United Nations Educational, Scientific, and Cultural Organ 
ization (UNESCO). While still a member of the House 
in 1947, he was the author of legislation creating our fat 
flung Voice of America radio programs. And he was one 
ot several Representatives and Senators who sponsored the 
Communist control law passed last vear 

Despite his heavy Congressional responsibilities, the Sen 
ator takes a keen interest in many outside activities. These 
include the National Forensic League, high school public 
speaking honor society of which he is national president, and 


he Izaak Walton League, fish and wildlife conservation 


yroup 
grou] 

The photographs on these pages illustrate many of the 
Mundt, Scholastic Magazines 
“shadowed” the Senator on December 15, 1950, and the 


specific activities recorded here occurred on that typical day 


daily activities of Senator 





r Mundt records a 15-minute radi 


These records are 
ita The broadk asts 
und the Senator 
ygram. The radio 
ng time 

tener inter 


weekiy news 


M 
A523 000 rents and 


n important atters 


every Washington visitor 
he quaint open cars of 
between Senate Othce 
Senate meets at noon Mon 
casional Saturday sessions 
ly an hour or so; but when 
sessions may last int the 
ied Senator Mundt, he 
permit the town of Canton, South 


of land from the Federal Govern- 


evening. On t comy 
introduced a 
Dakota, to lease an area 
ment for use as a public recreation area and airport. The 
bill was referred for consideration to the Interior and Insular 


Affairs Committee, which deals with public lands. 


] } 
3 Senator " *s on two Senatorial committees 
© the ( iil ! litures he Executive De 


partment and t I iT d Forest mmittee. Each 
te 


committe routine sessions, from 


10 a.m ittee is holding hearings 
nm major morning and again in the 


afternoon ( ‘ i he opening mor of a session 
If he I itt mmittee meetings s« heduled 
for ute ometimes goes “downtown’ 
e various departments and 


re disc isses) Current 


seek informatior issistance on mat 


terest to South Dakota 


ily sessions for 

dining room. Sen 

ator ? y ha i ! i Dakotans as his 
ak discuss the day's 
events in the Senat hamber. On December 15 Mr. Mundt 
had lunct 


yuests ! eet ith ver Ser < t& 


with Kenneth Reid, former national conservation 
I The two men dis 

of a stream pollution control law which 
| (In photo above, 

Mr. Mundt is shown at lunch with his executive secretary, 
left, who supervises the Senator's office staff, and his ad- 


director of the Izaak Walton League 
cussed the effects 


the Senator sponsored a few years ago 


ministrative assistant, right, who is an expert on legislation 
in which the Senator is particularly interested. 





It the Senate session does not keep him in the cham 
ber all afternoon, Mr. Mundt returns to his office for 
desk work. On our “typical day” the Senator talked 
a young editor from France, who wanted copies of 
of Mr. Mundts speeches to take back to Paris wit! 
him. He disc ussed by tele phi nea proposal of a former | be 
Ambassador to make the Voice of America program more 
ffective in the Russian satellite countries. He obtained 
through several telephone calls, a copy of a Naval wartime 
film that a Navy veteran wanted to show at meetings in 
Platte, South Dakota. (In photo, the Senator is listening to 
the opinions of Harvey Gunderson, from Vermillion, South 
Dakota, on small business and defense mobilization.) 


8 Senator Mundt has a staff of eight workers 
e them, as is customaz 


come from his home state 


staff members are specialists in certain fields, such as ve 


terans 


' 


] ] b information, and benefits for 


legislation, civil service } 
South Dakota’s 25,000 Indians. The entire staff (two mem 
bers not shown in photo above) meets twice a month in 
ill discuss Nh 


offering suggestions which have 
xecurred to them in the course of their work. During sum 
mer recesses, Senator Mundt returns to his home in Madison, 
South Dakota, where he maintains a farm and formerly 
taught in the State Normal School, Four of his staff mem- 
bers set up offices in different parts of the state, conferring 
with local citizens to learn their opinions and needs 


7 As a Republican, Senator Mundt partic ipates in fre 

* quent party conferences of influential leaders or of all 
47 Republican Senators. He also meets with many informal 
groups of Senators and Representatives (as above) to dis 
cuss Congressional problems and policies. Every other Sat 
urday the entire South Dakota delegation to Congress (Sen 
ator Mundt, Senator Francis Case, Representatives Harold 
O. Lovre and E. Y. Berry), all of whom happen to be Re 
publicans, meet together with their staffs to discuss bills 
and other activities of special interest to their state. A past 
official of Kiwanis Internationa] and of numerous other civic 
educational, and fraternal organizations, the Senator is in 
much demand as a speaker, writer of articles and editor 


9 The Senator's official duty does not end at dinner time 
¢ Mr. Mundt and his wife try to preserve a little free 
time for themselves, but four or five nights a week find them 
it official dinners or at important political or diplomatic func 

tions. On December 15 Senator Miindt hurried home from his 
office at 6 p.m. to change into formal clothes for a dinner 
at the Turkish Embassy. When he gets the chance, the Sen- 
ator spends an evening quietly in his office, where he can 
study reports and read home-state new Spapers without inter 

ruption. The Senator also keeps his office open every Sat 
urday. When Sunday rolls around, Senator Mundt is likely 
to attend the Methodist church of his choice and enjoy a 
few hours of well-deserved rest 





Party Politics 


AJORITY party’ Party 
Holding a cau , 


If you we 


these 
They all 

| ogress, and 
ng Fathers made no provi 
two-party system 
in President George 
administration 
group attached to 
Thomas Jefferson (the anti-Federalists 
which oppose policies of 
the Covernment, and a group led by 


ler Hamilton 


the Feder 


rT, @ariy 


‘ , . 
Washington lines were 


lrawn bet ween a 


1 some of the 


which supported 


, , 
the Covernment alists 


These parties, with a number of 


char ges a ‘ the way. led t uur two 


present maj varties—the Democrats 
and the Rep I ans 
Within ¢ 

' ' 


yperates along closely foll 


mgress the two-party sys 
tem ved 
ules and traditions despite the lack of 
any ( ] 


metitutional authority 


Organizing a Congress 


new Congress meets on 
every odd-numbered vear 
vith the majority of 
h house has the power to 
The 


Democrats are the majority party in 


CONG 
_SE 


Boe moceanic 


mem 


“organize” the House and Senate 


the 82nd Congress which began in 
1951.) Here is what the majority party 
does 

1. It 


members, the 


names, from among its own 
Speaker of the House 
and the Senate President pro tempore 

2. It 


' t 
part y 


names, again from its own 
the chairmen of all committees 
The party in control also names a ma 
jority of the members on each commit 
tee. The minority party is permitted to 
name the remainder of the members of 
each committee. The division between 
the parties on the committees is in ap 


proportion to the relative 


proximate 
strength of the two parties. (If there 
are 64 Democrats and 32 Republicans 
in the Senate, each Senate committee 
would have roughly twice as many 
Democrats as Republicans.) 

3. The majority party also controls 
jobs involved in operating 
Congress—such as the clerks, guards, 
sergeants-at-arms, etc. (see pages 19- 
90). These jobs go to men and women 
recommended by majority party mem- 
bers 

Once a new Congress is organized 
each party has its own leaders to direct 
party strategy in debate and voting (see 
pages 16-17). There are also Majority 
and Minority Policy Committees in 


the many 


each house to assist the Majority and 
Minority Leaders. These policy com- 
mittees may call the entire party mem 
bership together for special meetings 
The Democrats refer to their meetings 
as a “caucus”; the Republicans use the 
term “conference.” 

The President also plays an impor- 
tant part in Congressional politics. He 
cooperates with his party in Congress 
(which is usually, but not always, the 
majority party) to carry out the na- 
tional party platform 

If we stopped right here, we might 
draw this conclusion: The majority 
party in the House and Senate controls 
every operation agd every vote of Con 
gress. The minority party must wait 
until some future time when it becomes 
the majority to have its way 

But this would be a false and mis 
leading conclusion. Here’s why 

There is no real binding power to 
make Representatives and Senators fol 
low their own party's lead on particular 
issues. Democratic and Republican 
leaders strive for “party regularity”— 
that is, the close following of the party's 
policies by each Congressman. But 
often this party regularity breaks down 
Here are two examples from matters 
currently before Congress. 

Congressmen from large cities gen 
erally support rent control, while those 
from rural areas (where housing is not 
so scarce) are likely to oppose it 

Almost all Southern Congressmen 


(Continued on page 27) 
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Seholastie Chart by Bra Miserek 
Seats won by minor parties account for fect thet figures de not always total 100 per cent for Democrats and Republicans. 














The St. Louls Post-Dispateh 


Does this cartooonist think that all pressure groups have patriotic motives? 


the 


enough — is 


the 
States 


NE of industries in 

United oddly 
lobbying. According to one who should 
know Frank Buchanan of 
the House Special Committee on Lobby- 
Activities), 
lion-dollar business in this country 

In American political slang a lobby 


major 


(Chairman 


ing lobbying today is a bil 


has come to mean persons (or an or 


ganization) hired by private interests 
to exert pressure on Congress for the 
passage or defeat of certain legislation 

Originally the lobbies in the Capitol 
building were the places where people 
with special causes to plead would 
buttonhole — their Most 
lobbying today no longer takes place 
in the Capitol lobbies. But the 
has stuck, and the people who engage 
in lobbying ure known as lobbyists 

It should be pointed out at the very 
outset that there is nothing illegal about 
lobbying. The First 
Constitution guarantees to al! citizens 
the right “to petition the Government 
A “petition” 
may be a written statement with many 


signatures aff be 


( Jongressmen 


name 


Amendment to the 


for a redress of grievances.” 
xed to it. Or it may 
expressed through an organized move- 
ment. 
Many 
purpose in bringing out tacts not gen- 
erally known to the public or to the 
legislators. The information supplied by 
lobbyists at times 


kk bbies serve a useful 


i 


civic 


helps Congress de- 


cide what legislation is 
The danger, however 


the tendency 


corrective 
needed lies in 
of some lobbyists to as 
sume that the public welfare coincides 
with their own interests 

Lobbying has become such a power- 
ful national institution that it is some- 
times referred to, jestingly, as “the third 
house of Congress.” It takes 13 columns 


#f the Washington, D. C., telephone 


PRESSURE 
GROUPS 


Thousands of lobbyists try 


to influence our legislation 


directory to list the names of lobbyists 
Representative Buchanan asserts that 
there are no fewer than 1,500 lobbying 
groups and 10,000 individual lobbyists 
Many lobbyists work for large national 
organizations representing special groups 
such labor, real 
estate veterans, And 
there are, of course, a multitude of re- 
formers who organize drives to cham 


as business, farmers, 


owners doctors 


pion their pet reforms 
Most lobbies make no secret of their 
identity and what they stand for. They 
appeal directly to the public through 
radio, newspapers, magazines, advertis 
ing, pamphlets, and movies. They pre 
sent their case before Congressional 
committees. They work for the election 
of candidates friendly to their cause 
Some lobbies, however, operate under 
Chey keep secret who they are 
and what they stand tor 


cover 
They private- 
ly organize campaigns to send letters 
and telegrams to Congressmmen—to give 
the impression that large numbers of 
voters support their program. They try 
to spread their propaganda without in- 
dicating its source. 

What are some of the better-known 
lobbies? One of the largest lobbies rep- 
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resents the American Medical Associa- 
tion. The A.M.A. announced that it had 
spent $1,225,028 in the first nine 
months of 1949 to fight President Tru- 
man’s national health program. Other 
big spenders during 1949 were the 
United World Federalists ($220,599), 
the Townsend Plan backers ($285,371), 
the Citizens Committee on Displaced 
Persons ($186,371), National Associa- 
tion of Manufacturers ($86,000). Labor 
unions spent a combined total of more 
than $200,000 
In order to keep lobbies under con 
trol and to regulate their activities, Con- 
gress passed in 1946 a special Lobby- 
ing Act. It requires the registration with 
the Clerk of the House and the Secre- 
tary of the Senate of organized groups 
and their representatives who seek to 
influence legislation. The agent is also 
required to file a quarterly report of 
his lobbying activities and expenditures. 
All contributions of more than $500 
must be Statements are made 
under oath, and maximum penalties of 
a $5,000 fine, a year in prison, or both, 
are provided for violation of the Act. 
rhree lobbyists who refused to sup- 
ply the required information were cited 
last year for contempt of Congress. 
They are Dr. Edward A. Rumely, execu- 
tive secretary of the Committee for Con- 
stitutional Government; Joseph P 
Kamp, executive vice chairman of the 
Constitutional Educational League; and 
William L. Patterson, national executive 
secretary of the Civil Rights Congress. 
The House also set up its special 
committee to investigate lobbying ac- 
tivities On October 21, the Committee 
submitted its report. It revealed that 
ad spent $32,124,800 
1947, and June 1, 
1950, on “activities relating to attempts 


noted. 


152 corporations 


between January l 


to influence legislation.’ 

The report was based on replies to 
questionnaires sent by the Committee 
to 173 corporations. Of this number, 
65 reported spending more than $2,000,- 
000 in printing and distributing publi- 
cations dealing with public issues; 31 
reported spending $2,000,000 for adver- 
tising dealing with public issues; 21 
firms refused to tell what they spent. 

Chairman Buchanan did not, how- 
ever, criticize the right of business firms 
to engage in lobbying. “I do not believe 
in curbing lobbying activity in any way,” 
he said. “But I do believe in full dis 
closure. Influencing legislation is an 
activity that should be carried on in a 
goldfish bowl.” 

Commenting on the Committee re- 
port, the New York Times declared in 
an editorial, “The nature of the pfessure 
and who is paying for it ought always 
to be public knowledge. If this 
can be done, lobbying can be part of 
the democratic process; if it can’t, some 
new legislation may be required.” 
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Walter F. George (D.. Ga 
h ance Comm 


President Truman confers with Democratic leaders of 82nd 
Congress (left to right Senate Majority Leader McFarland; 
Senate Whip Lyndon Johnson (Tex.); House Whip J. Percy 
Priest (Tenn House Floor Leader John W. McCormack (Mass 


Pay! H. Douglas (D., Ill 
Bank. & Currency Comm 


Leaders of the 


Brien McMahon (D., Cons 
now Joint Comm. or 


Atomic Energy 


L. Saltonstol! (R., Mass Robert A. Taft (R., Ohio) 
Armed Services Comm Chm Repub. Pol. Comm 





al News 


Ernest W. McFarland (D Ariz Senate Majority K. S. Wherry (R., Neb.) K. McKellar (D., Tenn.) 
Leader eft) with Vice President Alben Borkley. Minority Floor Leader President pro tempore 





John Kee (D., W. Va 


J.W. McCormack (D., Mass.) 
Chm. For Affairs Comm. 


Majority Floor Leader 


Left to right: Carl Durham (D., N. C.), Armed Services Comm.; 
Robert L. Doughton (D., N. C.), Chmn., Ways and Means Comm.; 
Clarence Cannon (D., Mo.), Chairman, Appropriations Comm.; 
Carl Vinson (D., Ga.), Chairman, House Armed Services Comm. 


Adolph J. Sabath (D., Ill Frances P. Bolton (R., O 
WW | [ Chairman, Rules Committee Foreign Affairs Comm 


Sam Rayburn (D., Texas 
Speaker of the House 
rtant bills 
has a Policy Committee 
} plans in ivan he action to be taken by each 
Among, the Der rats the Floor Leaders are in 
nmittees. Among the Republi- 
ver. Sen r Robert Taft 


control of these 


of Ohio, who is 
airman of the Republican licy Committee, exercises 
nore power than the ~publ n 10 Leadet 


Acme phe 


Charles A. Halleck (R., Ind.), (left) of House Administration 
Comm., with Joe Martin (R., Mass.), Minority Leader; 
Representative Leslie C. Arends (R., Iil.), Minority Whip. 


Charles A. Eaton (R., N. J.) 


) World phot 
A. Barden (D., N. C.) 
Foreign Affairs Comm. . 


Education & Labor 





Supreme Court Chamber 


ms Room 


»by senote Chambx 


sidents Roor Speaker's Lobby 


ents Room 9 Hall of Representatives } 


N lucky. They are meeting in newly 
redecorated and modernized 
with improved lighting syste 
conditioning. The House met 


new leather but the Ser 


} rund b 


entury-old esks and chairs 


roofs have been installed in both cl 


bers, replacing glass skylights. Galleries 
which extend around all four sides of 


Stctrary Holl 
11. Steuwey to Dome 


Former Library of Congres 


each chamber, provide comfortable ac 
commodations for the visiting public 
press. Remodeling was super 
David Lynn, the official archi 
ngress since 

L800, stands hill above the 
Potomac River. Its cornerstone was laid 
1793. Present House and Senate 
wings were added to the central struc 


ture in 1857-59 


Wide Werkd paste 


Mouse of Representatives (marked 9 in diegram): Democrats sit to right of Speaker (right), Republicans to left. 





Housekeepers for Congress 


F you are between 14 and 19 years 
of age—and a 


work for Congress. Do 


’ 


male you oo, can 


you know 


our Congressman? He may be able to 


get yout a job as a Congressional page 


smen 
vf mak 


nation 1s 


These teen-agers help ur Cong! 
arry on the important business 


ng the laws by whi h our 


roverned 
While ¢ ess 1S 
at work on the floor of ¢ 


In session pages are 


mgress—alert 


bosses in every 


} 


help their many busy 


wossible way. A page may be asked to 
will decide the 


bill. Or a 


leliver a message tha 


tate of an important Con 


: 
gressman may tell him: “Phone my wife 


ind say that we'll have to work late to 


't be home for dinnet 


ght.and I won 


Jobs of the Pages 


Senators signal a page 


1 wave ol 
the hand Representatives push yuttons 
beside their seats. These light up bulbs 
it the page bench, indicating just where 
m the floor a page is needed. Pages be- 

me familiar with each Congressman’s 
special needs and habits. For instance 
they get to know which Senators like to 
pound their fists while making a speech 
# these rises to talk 


} 
Iv removes the ink 


When one a page 
glides up and qui 
vell from his desk 

Each morning, the pages place copies 
and the Con- 


at the seat of 


f new bills, documents 
ure ssional Rec ord 
lawmaker. Pages also change desk cal- 
endars, fill ink wells and matchboxes. 
Senate make sure the 
ipper chamber’s two snuff boxes are al- 
vays filled with fresh moist snuff. No 
uses snuff today, but the Sen- 
lis 


each 


pages must 


yenator 


ite loves tradition, so the snuff boxes 
emain 
Every 


iis desk, too 


Senator has a sand-shaker on 
Old-time Senators used 
these as blotters. They sprinkled sand 
their hand ten documents to dry 
the ink. Senators today 


sand-shakers, of « 


| 
no ionger use 
ymurse—but they, too 


ire a tradition, s bovs set 
them out each morning 

Congressmen began 

ore than 100 years ago. They discov 
ered they were spending too much time 
running errands and too little time mak- 
ing laws. In 1829 Senators Henry Clay 
and Daniel Webster appoi: 


nine 


first 


page He was a bov 


amed Grafton Hanson 


Today 70 page boys work for Con- 
49 in the House, and 21 in the 
boys must be between 14 


They are appointed 


gress 
Senate 


and 19 years of age 


Page 
to their jobs by 


But if 


u'd bette: ) all for 


members of Congress 
you want to be a Senat page 
your age 
an unwritten rule that no Sen 


I an the shortest 


I here 5s 


; 


i page can t! 


ve taller t 
Senator! 

Boss of the Senate pages is the Sec 

Majority—an official ap 

party of the 


retary to the 


pointed by the majority 
Senate 


the “Dx orkeeper,” 


House pages take orders trom 
who is elected by the 
House membership at the start of each 
Pages earn a salary of 


nonth while Congress is in ses- 


new ( 
$247 a 


won 


mngress 


Do pages go to s« hool? Uncle Sam in- 
sists on that! attend one of the 
strangest high schools in the country 
the Capitol Page School, located in the 
Library of Congress. 


They 


First 


but when vour 


Their class schedule 1s rugged 


class starts at 6:15 a.m 


Harris & Ewing 
At the close of a session of Congress, 
V. H. Harding, Deputy Sergeant-at-Arms 
(right), carries the mace from the House. 
With him is Speaker Sam Rayburn. The 
mace, a bundle of rods with an eagle on 
top, is symbol of authority of House 


school day has scarcely beg 
over. They go on duty at 
at 10 a.m 
Sometimes a page 
before he reaches the ripe id age of 19 


must retire evel 


nen 


It the ¢ ongressman wi! recom 
him for 


appointment fails to get 


4 
{ 


t t ol 


} 
elected, the page, too, is out 


At election-time, pages watch the re 
turns being chalked up just as anxiously 


4S Congressmen themselves 


House and Senate “Office 
Managers” 


These teen-agers are but a few of the 
hundreds of people who work for Con 


} 


gress. Congressmen have many kinds of 


assistants to kee] wtivities on ¢ ipitol 
Hill ticking smoothly 

Our national legislature has two “of 
for each branch ot 


halt who } 


fice managers —one 
The 
Senators is known 
He and his 
sistants run the Senate wing of the Cap 
that Senators 


receive their pay checks, and that biil 


( OngTress serves tf 


} 


needs of the 


Senate Secretary many 


itol building. They see 


are printed, filed, and bound. They can 
where any 


of the law 


tell a Congressman exactly 
bill is located in “the works 
making process 

The “ 
Representatives is 
Clerk 


administrative gear 


office manager” of the House oi 
called the Hdus« 
He and his assistants keep the 
tf the House mesh 


ing smoothly 


House and Senate Chaplains 

The Senate and the House each have 
a chaplain who opens their meetings 
with a prayer. The Senate Chaplain is 
Dr. Frederick B. Harris, a Methodist 
The Chaplain for the House is Dr, Ber 


nard Braskamp, a Presbyterian minister 


Parliamentarians 


spechil 


officials whose job it is to see that Con 


Sitting in each chamber are 


gressmen themselves do not break the 
thar 


Congress ha 


rules of lacv-making. In the more 
160 years of its existence 

deve loped 4 huge body of re gul itions on 
the business of law-making should 


Both the Senate and the 


House each have special experts called 


how 


be carried on 


Parliamentarians who know down to the 
last detail the rules by which meeting 
ire run 

cle bate a 


Sometimes in the heat of 





Harrie & Bow 
Literally mountains of mail arrive at the official House 
Post Office daily. A full staff of clerks sorts and de- 


livers this meil, Most of them report for duty at 4 a.m 


build 


ce alse 


i 


' rbidd 


Legislative Reference Service y pee 


» is stun 
i l 


subject 
Library of ( 
Libr 


the 


ngress 
ary [ 
I egislative 


} 


h furnishes 


vin hm 
needs Senators 
eac! have the 
the ( apitol 


If 


Groad 
Boo'd 


ates of Page Schoo! receive two diplomas 
of Ed 


one from 


cation, end ene signed by President Truman 


aings 
keep 


isturbing the law 


1 
can call ranscnptions 


as a staff of experts, known as the Cor 
Service 


the facts he 


Reterence 
with 
and 


ir own specia 


Harris & Ewing 
Page boys place copies of each day's Congressional Record 
in folders which will be set at seat of each Congressman 


a Sergeant-at t 
} 


lave cl 


draft a bill 


in ask the Legislative Counsel, an 


or prepare a report 
ial hired by each chamber 

he Senate a Every Senator and Representative has 

staff of 


ws it : p him. Bact 


guar j the leg 


secretaries and assistants to 


of the House 


visit committee 
nate employs clerks 
iden toa } physi 


e Sen 


i 
ich have their ow1 
t office railroad 


and tele 


im 
flices 
} 


restaurant 
telephone offices 
vot possibl Radio engineers run a special record 
yw well-infor: ng room for members of Congress. For 


lying a bil , ll f ( make 


i Stradi et muressmen 
if speec hes, and the staff 


can 
help } The iir-mails the records to radio stations it 
See p. 1 


} 4 


gressman’s district 


The Senators even have subway eng 
heers to their “Toonerville 


Trolley 


} 
ibraries it ite 


run own 


Representatives That's their name for the pri 


underground line that carries then 


from their office building to the Capitol 


See page 13 


After all-night filibuster Senators Leverett Saltonstall (left) 
and William Jenner freshen up in Senate barber shop 





HOUSE RULES 


COMMITTEE 


Making Congress 
More Efficient 


ACH year thousands t Dilis are 


considered by our national 
lature and are apy d, disap 


A 
re 
} rded. Hundreds 


pr ved yy simply disca 
} by d ve ss of 


f witnesses are heard 
Per- 
Con 


legis 


rove 


committees and subx 


nder t t our 


ommittees 
1951 


gress is able to keep up at all with the 


haps you w 


omplex problems put before i 
However, the | 
cluding some Co mel nselves 
who think there is need for anges in 
the procedures of Congress, to make it 
run more smoothly 
Cor .LTes did n ake i 
changes through the Legislative 
1946, The act pro 


number of 
Reo 
ganization Act of 

ded f UD i 


f committees 


reduction the number 
' , 
to reduce veriapping 


rl 
efficiency. I 


* work and to t 
Senators to 


commiuttees 


Increase 


: . 1 
also limited nembership 


standing and Rep 


m two 
resentatives one comm in ordetT 


to give legislators sufficie: ime to study 


proposed bills carefully 
The Act also provided Congressmen 

with more t 

ing of m 

perts, set 

see page 

contr rls with 

14); 


deserv ed 


page and gave 


muc h 


ity parties See 
Congressmen a boost 
in pay. 

Despite these reforms Congress is 
criticized by many people for some of 
its current practices below 
are the five most criticized practices 
with arguments on thei: 
shortcomings. 


Discussed 


merits and 


1. Congressional Immunity 


Congressmen may say what they 
wish on the floor of ( 
committee, without being held to ac- 
count by anyone (Art. I, Sec. 6, of the 
Constitution). This privilege is called 
“Congressional immunity.” 

Some people object to the wide free- 
dom certain Congressmen have taken 
in making accusations against indivi 
duals, when these individuals do not 


have the opportunity to cal] these Con- 


mgress or in 


Return of 
the Dictator 


gressmen to account if the accusations 
are false 
Others believe that 


1 
islators must have the 


our national k g 
widest freedom 
of expression, so that there can be full 
and unhampered debate on every sub 
ject 

Most people agree that we must al 
Congressmen the right of full 

debate 
check every item or be responsible for 


mistakes. Yet 


Whe na ( ongressman makes an accusa 


low our 


and free without having to 


this problem remains 
tion against an individual or a group 
commentators 
Yet the 


answer by the accused person or group 


and radio 


new 4 gees 


give his words wide publicity 
is usually not given the same promi- 
nence 

We can deplore deliberately unfair 
or untrue accusations—if such there be 
But can we 


system 


by certain Congressmen 
afford to tamper with the whole 
of Congressional immunity simply to 
remedy the actions of a few? 
2. Committee Investigations 


In the course of considering legisla 


tion, Congressional committees often 
make widespread investigations. These 
investigations take the form of 
ings, both in Washington and at other 
places throughout the country 

Committees have the power to bring 
witnesses before them, and are able to 
compel witnesses to tell what they 
know about matters under considera- 
tion. 


Some people criticize the conduct 


hear 


‘ 


<. 


St Lowis Post-Dispatch 


of certain Congressional committee in 
vestigations. They point out that there 
are no rigid rules of procedure such as 
As a re 
sult, individuals and groups are some 
falsely without having 
the opportunity to reply or to face their 


are used for a trial in court 


times accused 
investigations 
should follow 
prevent real injustice 


LCCUSETS Committee 


some observers believe 


stricter rules, to 
to individuals who may be the victims 
of unproved charges 

Another criticism made by some ob 
is that members of the minority 


Republicans ) 


servers 
present, the 
to find 


Democratic 


party it 
may seek opportunities to dis 
credit the Administration 


of President Truman. On the other 
hand, majority party members (at pres 
ent, the may attempt to 
defend actions of the Administration 


As a result the matters under investi 


Democrats ) 


gation may not get a fair or impartial 
hearing 

As a remedy for this, some people 
(including a number of Congressmen) 
have suggested that we have more in 
dependent investigating 
They refer especially to the commis 
sion, headed by fermer President Her 
bert C. Hoover, which won admiration 
from all sides for its recommendations 
on reorganizing the Executive Branch 
of the Government. The Hoover Com 
mission consisted of four men named by 
the President, four by the House, and 
four by the Senate—equally divided be 
tween Democrats ~ Republicans. 

However, it should be remembered 


COMMISSIONS 





rs takes advantage of this If the Rules Committee decides to 

» talk indefinitely in order “bottle up” a bill, there are only two 
prevent a measure favored by a ways which can be used to clear the 
t t is bill for floor action. One way is through 
as “filibustering.” a “discharge petition,” signed by more 

are opposed to filibuster than half the 435 Representatives. Bu! 


3. The Seniority ne ¢ wth th i. 


from coming to a vote 


he following reasons it is nearly always impossible to get 

lemocratic country a small 218 Representatives to sign such 

( A co t ! rity h right to prevent acti petition, unless there is overwhelming 

» long as everyon agreement on the bill's merits 

to express his \ The other method is the use of on 

final vote and the House's parliamentary custom 

e permitte known as Calendar Wednesday. Or 
disct two Wednesdays a month the roll of 
committees is called alphabetic ally. A 
chairman with i bill approved by his 
committee, but not cleared by the Rule 

uments presented i: Committee, can then call it up for de 
lebate t However, this technique rare! 

n earing important or con 

measures 

two-year period 1949-50 

adopted a “21 rule 
Rules Committee failed to clear 

n 21 days, the chairman of the 
| 


tee which originally approved 
*n ask the House to vote on 
the Senat : hether or not to bring the measure 

representative body ‘ D on the floor 

designe give veve m January 
if ongress disc irded the 21 da 
restored the Rules Committee 
ver power. Most Republicans 
le prese nt Senate rule ninority party ) and almost all 
legislation mu " Southern Democrats (who oppose many 
Administration Fair Deal domestic 
measures combined forces to throw 
tempers the slat out the rule. A majority of the Rules 
Senate Committee members are either Repub 
e Senate ; pte ‘clotu licans or Southern Democrats 

ereby debate coul ig Many people assail the “life-or-death 
wder f ‘ power of the Rules Committee. They 


it it gives as few as six members 
f this 12-man group the right to pre 


vent the 435-member House from even 
ne 


sidering ills Supporters ~ the 
Cor uittee Ss power say that it is the 

7 group which can take an over-all 
view of legislation, and can best judge 
which bills should get priority. 


nunimittes 16 


her House 


I ming trom ot 
committees shall get a “green light’ 

for debate on the floor. The Rules Sete & Bate 

, , s 

Committee also decides how long : Porters bring in pillows and blankets 
n chal is ened 

bill shall be debated before it is pu so word-weary Senators can catch a nap 


Pretty Poor Weapon to a vote during an all night filibuster session 





The Language of Lawmaking 


Ac-« measure which has become law 


er being passed by 


both houses 
( mgress and upproved by the 
President, ot 


vote 


thirds 


passed by two 


over his veto (see page 


adjourn sine die—an adjournment \ 


, ' 
iegisiative Session W ithou 
date for 


nounced 


’ 


reconvening sirhe 
SIE-nee DIE-~ 


means without day (s page 3 


literally 
amendment—an addition to a constitu 
the United States ( 
or a state constitution); a change in 
any bill or 
substituting, or omitting a certain 


mstitution 


tion 


document by adding 
part before its final passage 

appropriation money 
legislative body for som 


set asic 


ment expenditure 


Be 


house of Congress 


introduced in either 

enrolled bill—a 
bill printed on parchment, after it 
has passed both House and Senate 
engrossed bill—a bill in final form 
after 
time in Congress. public bill 


measure 


it has been read for a second 

a bill 
of broad general application. private 
bill—a bill for the benefit of one or 
a few individuals 

bipartisagn—approved by two political 
parties, or including representatives 
of two political parties—for ex ample 
the U 


supported by most Democrats 


S. bipartisan foreign policy, 

und 
Republicans (see page 14 

bloc—a 


sarily of the 


? 
group of legislators (not neces- 


same party W“ king 
together to achieve a 
for example, the farm bloc 
gressmen from rural areas 
(aenter-< legislative edule; thus 
when a bill is reported 2 com 
mittee to the House wr Senate), it 
is placed upon a “calendar The 
House senate 
m which bills are rec 


and ilendars are 
ded in 
numerical order. union Calendar 

alendar of the Committee of the 
Whole House on the State of the 
Uni to which are ferred bills 


pertaining to revenue and expendi- 


lists 


tures. house Calendar—calendar to 
which are referred all bills of a pub- 
lic character > cept revenue and 
bills. private Calen- 


calendar of the Committee of 


appr pnation 
dar 
the Whole House to which are re- 
ferred all bills of a private char- 
acter. consent Calendar—priority 
list of bills from the Union or House 


calendars. discharge Calendar—spe- 
cial calendar where motidns to is. 
charge a committee from considera- 
tion of a bill are placed 

caucus—a meeting of party members in 
a legislative body to determine the 
party's stand on forthcoming issues 
see page 14 

cloture (or closure)—the process of clos 

ing the debate in a legislative body 

and bringing the matter under dis 

see page 21) 

temporary 


cussion to a vote 

coalition—in Congress, a 

combination or alliance of political 

parties for the purpose of passing 
w defeating certain legislation 

committee—a group of members of a 

legislative body to which is assigned 

a special task. standing committee 

a permanent committee of a legis 

; 


is 


| 
lative body, set up to handle le; 


lation in a certain field. special (or 
select) commitee 
mittee of a legislative body set up 


a temporary com- 


to handle a specific problem. joint 
committee—a committee represent- 
Congress.’ con- 


ing both houses of 


ference committee—joint committee 
of both houses of Congress whose 
function is to arrive at a single ver- 
sion of a bill that has passed the 
houses in somewhat different 
committee of the whole—a 
whole legislative body turned into 
a committee for the 
suspending formal procedure and 
page 1, 
confirmation—approval by the Senate of 
the Presi- 


two 
form 


purpose of 
speeding its work (see 


appointments made by 


page 4) 
Congressman—a member of the U. S$ 


dent (see 





Hershberger in N. Y. World Telegram 
“Gentlemen, in investigating how many 
Federal employees are unnecessary, we 


have found our committee unnecessary.” 


Congress; usually applied only to 
Representatives, not Senators. 
constituent—any citizen residing in a 
district represented by a Congress 

man 


pep 


Fjecensia! census—count of U. S 
(see 


ulation made every ten years 


page 25). 

discharge petition—a paper signed by a 
majority of House (or Senate) mem- 
bers to remove a bill from a com- 
mittee’s control (see page 21) 

district, Congressional—a geographic 
division of a state on the basis of 
population and in accordance with 
conditions laid down by Congress 
Each Congressional district elects a 
Representative (see page 25) 

f abling act—an act passed by Con 
gress permitting the people of a ter 
ritory to draft a constitution for a 
state of their own 

enact—to pass a law 

election—the process of choosing gov- 
ernment officials by vote of the citi- 
zens. primary election—an election 
within a party to select its candi- 
dates for public office. off-year elec- 
tion—a local (not Federal) election. 
special election—an election to fill 
an office vacated because of death 
or resignation (see pages 4, 26) 


pioer—a term referring to the full Sen- 
ate or the full House. For example, 
“the bill is on the floor of the 
House” means that the bill is up 
for consideration by the House 
filibuster—prolonged talking by a Sen- 
ator or Senators for the purpose of 
delay, in the hope of forcing the 
majority to give up the proposal 
being debated (see page 21 
franking privilege—a privilege accorded 
“offi- 


cia) business” mail without charge. 


Members of Congress to post 


Gerrymander—an abuse in establishing 

Congressional districts whereby the 

political party in control in the state 

is favored by the distribution of its 

voters through as many districts as 

possible, while the voters of the 

are placed in the 

smallest possible sil en of districts 
(see page 25). 


opposing party 


R.—used before a bill number, indi- 
cates that the bill originated in the 
House of Representatives. 
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jobs by a political party in power. 

pork barrel—the slang expression for 
Federal appropriations ~ local im- 
provements which are actually po 
litical favors to local politicians or 
citizens 

pro tempore or pro tem.—temporarily; 
literally, for } time. It is used par 
ticularly to apply to a temporary 

icer of either the House 


hearing—a session of a Congressional 
committee at which supporters and 
ypponents of a proposed measure 
are given an opportunity to express 

} . 
their views. closed hearing—a hear 
ing barred to the public und the 
press 
hopper a box 


sce page 10 
mm the le sk ( lerk 
¥ the House where Kepre sentatives 


leposit the bills which the 


#4 the 


sponsor presiding 


wv Senate 


page 5 


| a pr ‘ voved b Querees—th number of members (usu 
gress WwW . illy, more than half required to be 
House, Senate 


ymmittee 


present in the 
( mgressional ( 
transacted 


pages business may be 


im pe ac hment 
ipproving 
The | 


Constitution provides that all 


fp ctificetion—the act of 
sippoimtment or a treaty 


ties must be ratified by a two-t! 


[ obt) 


logrolling 


4 


Seturte a * of 


majority 


authority to an unimpeachable source 

sbsolute majority 
*} entire embership fir : 
om vote of the 

simple mayority 

} 


Senate mly a simp 


majority vote ts required to ppt 


é erTs pre 


wes ae the 


ippointment of a public offic 
by the President 
reapportionment—the re-distribut 
the number of members 
House of Representatives 
motion—a | . ' ‘ t ' = 
various states (see page 2 
’ 


concurrent — ai § 
by both the House 


resolution, 
pas sed 


nave 


iat does 


t require 


t the President Simple resol 
| } 


resolution—a 

} th , ses 
, 

t y law 


the I 


unrelated 


resident 


rder t 
accept the bill with its 
The Presider 
f a bill 


sense, the 


without the bill 


not veto part 
, 
rule—in a Special | 
set down by the House Rules Com 
hill 


when 


the vote is taken 


patronage—the mtrol of appointive mittee for debate on a 


The press promoted him from a reliable 


wrocedure 


ill. open 


rule—permits the bill to be debated 
in full and amended from the floor. 
closed rule—bars any amendment 
from the floor. “gag” rule—limits 
length (usually to five minutes) of 
individual speeches during the de- 
bate of a measure. These rules are 
not used in the Senate 


S as used before a bill number, indi- 

* cates that the bill originated in the 
Senate 

senatorial courtesy—a 
Senate of witholding approval of 
nominations for appointive officers 
in the various states which are op- 
posed by Senators of those states 
Should a conflict arise between the 
President and a Senator over an ap- 
pointment in the Senator's state, the 
Senate is expected to support the 
view of the Senator 

seniority rule—the custom that provides 
that the chairman of a Congression 

shall be the person 

who has the longest record of ser 

pages 


custom in the 


al committee 


m the committee (see 


consent—agreement to ap 
bills or to take certain 
actions some 

his 
} 


eliminates necessity of time-consum- 


Gpraninoes 


pi ve minor 


procedural 


} 


member voices an 


unless 
»bjection 


‘ 
i ites 


action by the President refusing 


yee ~ 
t 


) approve a bill 


gre ss 


passed by Con 


pocket veto—the process by 
which the President prevents a bill 
passed by Congress at the end of 
a session from becoming a law 
Ordinarily, a bill unsigned by the 
President becomes law ten days aft 

is been passed by ¢ ongress 

gress is still in session. How 
adjourns before 
the bill dies 


Thus 


to veto it 


( ongress 
days are up 
unless the President signs it 
he puts It in his por ket 


voice vote viva voce vote)—a vote 


by which members of Congress 
respond orally by “ayes” and “nays 
teller tabulated nu 
merically (not by Tellers 
erks) count the number of Con 


voting for and against a 


vote—vote is 


names 


measure, without recording 
names. roll call 
illing of the names ot 
nbers of the House (or Sen 


leterminé 


vote—th« 


' ’ 
ibetical « 


each member's 


A measure 


Whie- in offic 
minority 


D party 
task it is to see that all the members 
of his party are present when im 
portant to be voted 
ipon. The office of whip is unofficial! 
and carries no additional salary 


ial of the 


in Congress whose 


majority or 


measures are 
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SHOWS NUMBER OF 
REPRESENTATIVES IN 1953 
OTHER FIGURE SHOWS NUMBER OF 

REPRESENTATIVES AT PRESENT 


STATES THAT STAY THE SAME 


— 
L STATES THAT GAIN 
ee STATES THAT LOSE 


O YOU live in one of t! tates 


This is 
the new 


House of 


now fixed 


iorht 


fore 
iving an Increase 
t be a sister 


1951, Pres 


ition t 


1, 1950 
, 
iatest census Was 
ilso told Congress 
: . 
titled to addition 


und cl 


states 
nore of their sé 
H yuse passed this l 
states involved 
In the early years 
the states were all 


Districts for Old 


How our growing population may change 
the representation of states in Congress 


I lifferent 


ongress P assed 


' 
Vv several 

in 1842 ¢ 
requiring that all states entitled 


than one Representative be 
districts. Each Representa 
voters 


more 
ided int 
tive was to be elected by the 
within his district. 
Later this law was amended to allow 
r the election of Re presentatives at 
large for any additional members which 
i State might be allotted after a new 
These Repre sentatives-at-large 
all the people of the 


ensus 
were elected by 
state, Once a state is redistricted, Repre 
tatives-at-large are eliminated. But 
Ohi ) and 


eT 


edistricting may take years 


Connecticut still elect a Representative 
} 


it-large on the basis of the 1930 re 


New Mexico which 
+ 


anged from one to two Repre 
1940 both of them at 


ipportionment 
senta 
fives in elects 
large 

When a state’s Congressional quota is 
reduced, the state must either redistrict 
itself or elect all of its Representatives 
it-large. North Dakota, which fell from 
three to two Representatives in 1930, 


both of its members at-large 


elec ts 


The House of Representatives in the 
first Congress (1789-91) had 65 mem 
bers. Membership in the House increased 
steadily as the nation’s population grew 
and After 
the 1910 census the figure reached 435 
and there it was pegged. Congress de 
cided that this was the largest number 
ressmen which could work effi 


is new states were admitted 


of Cong 
ciently together 

As a result the average number of 
citizens in a Congressional district has 
increased as our population has risen 
In 1940 an average district had 300,000 
today it holds 347,000 people 


people 
carried out by the 


li tricting 1s 
state legislatures. This is how it is done 
Let’s take Maryland as an example 
Maryland, witha population of 2,343,000 
in 1950, is entitled to one more seat in 


Under 


to its present six 


addition 
idea) conditions the state would be di 
vided into seven districts, each with 
about 334,700 people. 

But attempts are sometimes made by 
the majority party in a state legisla- 
ture to reduce the voting strength of its 


(Continued on page 26) 
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( “ONCRESS 3 


rneone §s Opinion 
1! 
nm usa 


al studies 


liscus 


» select its 


nd out what 

lates in prima 
held in the spri 
r parents are re 
irties. they 


What can you and your family do to get 
the kind of Congressman (and the 
kind of Congress) you want? 


ntere 
g: Y 


impor 


yressinan 


" s& Ewing 
An almost hourly delivery schedule is 
maintained by Mouse Post Office to see 
that your Congressman gets all his mail 


: You and 
. Congress 


How can you influence your Congress- 
man’s actions? 


1. Your Congressman is always eager 
} 


to hear your views on legislation before 

Congress. Brief, personal letters are ap 

ted—and almost always will get 

individual reply, no matter hov 
ur Congressman may be 

Make sure you express your views 

m specific issues, and give your indi 


vidual reasons for your opinion. Con 


gressmen have come to disregard almost 


form postcards or telegrams 
ponsored by pressure groups (see page 
15), which require only your signature 
However, if vou think your Congress 
man is doing a good job don’t hesitate 
to tell him so. He will appreciate it 

2. If you have the opportunity to go 
to W ishir gton be sure to youl 
Repre sentative and Senators. T 


Ih ] 
glad to talk with vou, and will pro 


vide vou with spec 


the House and Se 


What can you do to keep in touch with 
your Congressman’s activities? 

1. Many (¢ : particularly 

x monthly 

rs. Others 

tter to their con 

essmnan does this 

ne to your family 

nany Congressmen 

ies In W ishing 


t these 


ssional 
LAZINCS 


he voting 


Representa 


*« 
igainst 
spin 


charts 





New Districts for Old 


abuse SN 
Because 
there are 


lv rural, with 


5.000 
GO 
pportion 
i} reg ari 


t popu- 


Truman 
yperation of the 
Nich our 
sts. It is funda- 
structure of the 


have equal 


n Ww 


Di ! li citizens 


represer ! ») far as practicable, in 


the Hou presentatives 





Party Politics 
(Continued from page 1 


ant poll 
invasion 
igressmen 
Democrat 
yposals 

ve Sist 
three-fifths 
with 


Harr & Ew 
Play Ball! Congressmen go to bot for charity with Fred Vinson, Chief Justice 
of the Supreme Court (/eft) as umpire. Others are (/. to r.) GOP Whip Leslie C 
Arends, Representative Charles Halleck, and Minority Leader Joseph Martin 


Congressional Chitchat 


nul tw 


t 


Our Congressmen 


wking ordes 

d the number of 
ins and tor Dem 
Jicssi nal le 
states Repu ) 

n 19,784,000 


52.000 votes 


W. Barkley 
vate, likes to 
is probably 
erests rdi e I important public 
Both the mo ti ibl I t luced 16.670 bill { Ww 5 ff | ells th story of tw 
| Of these 1.956 be to sea, the 

an ther two-ve riod m ‘ electec ice-President—and 
105-06 either again 


4 spec ial 
m South 
ocrats 


jomestic 


smen 


f both 


here. too rive ngressmen great 


" Harris & Ewing 
freedon t S The lo 


Senators rehearse in harmony for American Heart Assoc. Amateur Show with 
Ted Mack (left). Others are (/. to r.) Sen. Guy M. Gillette, Sen. Robert A 
Taft, Sen. Burnet Maybank, Sen. A. Willis Robertson, Sen. Homer E. Capehart 





Call for the Question 


question is “called” in There is no provision in the Con based on state’s population 
means that Congressmen stitution for political parties 2. agreed upon by conventions 
Now that you ve read If W ishingt m were alive today the states 
wk, are you read he would vote Republican provided for 
ere s m™ orin n this The majority of the Senate in the 
nt S2nd Congress is Demo ‘termined | 
page Js 
4. Chairmen of Congressional com mmmitte v tiie 


|. WHO'S WHO IN CONGRESS } 


mittees are chosen from the part } ann rough whi 
On the to the left of the names 


] nurn be f prec ed 


( 
with the majority in that branc! ‘gislation must pass 


t Congress 


IV. THE LANGUAGE OF LAWMAKING 


} 4 On the line to the left of each of the 4 
} 


Column B which 


Education and Labor 


olummn representative who Is el 


Barkl following phrases write the poli eo woteen Of a whole stati 
-- term which it defines 


nial 


W. Martin, |r 
Henry Cabot Lodge, Js their pet bills passed 
Sam Rayburn > 


trien McMahon 
— . . . ' son who attempts to influence legis 
roest r irlar 


Sahasl lative action Vi. MAP STUDY 
J eer g 3. the number of members Open your copy of Congress At Work 


Z ; te pe 
} required to be present before business to page 25 and study the map of “New 
Kenneth S. Wherry 


than the voters of a sing! 
} } 
1. the practice by which ts known as @ 


Congressmen help one another to get master politician 


lobbyis 


? 


l 
4 


a private group or per representative-at 


can be transacted in the House or Reapportionment.” On the line to the 
Column B Senate left of each of the following questions 
Secretary of Defense 4. prolonged talking by write the correct answet1 
2. Chairman, Senate Foreign Relations Senators for the purpose of prevent 1. Which state west of the 
Committee ing passage of a bill Rocky Mountains would have the 
+. Senate Minority Floor Leade 5. policy approved by rep greatest increase in representation 
4. Republican Senator from Massa resentatives of two political parties after reapportionment? 
husetts 6. a privilege enioyed by 2. Which of the Middle 
5S Senate Maijoritv Leader members of Congress which exempts Atlantic states will lose two repre 
6. President of the Senate them from prosecution for any state sentatives? 
’. House Minority Fleor Leader ment made in Congress 3. In which of the follow 
8 Chairman, House Rules Committee 7. the abbreviation used ing regions will the representation of 
1. Chairman, Joint Atomic Energy before a bill number indicating that the states remain the same: Southeast 
Committee the bill originated in the House of Southwest. New England? 
sirman, House Ways and Means Representatives 4. Which state bordering 
Committee 8. action by the President Lake Michigan will lose one repre 
l1. Speaker, House of Representatives in refusing to approve a bill passsed sentative? 
by Congress 


THE FEDERAL SYSTEM 9 


a a custom in the Senate 
to the let he of withholding approval of appoint 
it ments to state positions not satistac 

Fed tory to the Senators from that state 

power 10. the custom which pro 


s, and I that the chairman of a Con- 


power me ressio mmittee shall be the per 
and Federal on K us the longest record of 


service OF ¢ committee 


Vv. KNOW YOUR CONGRESS 
On the line to the left of each of the 
following statements, place the number 
preceding the word or phrase which 
best com} the sentence 
a A nev ngress is € lex ted 
nake war a } peace l moe a year 
8. establis and supervise sci ols every tw years 
when Congress is adjourned by 


it. FACT OR OPINION the President 


’ fe } ‘ 


On the line the left of each of the 4. every tour years Harris & Bwine 


following statements, write an “F” if it = — The size of a state's representa- ager to get away, these pages are cele- 
is a fact and an “O” if it is an opinion tion in the Senate is brating the adjournment of Congress. 


{ 





Congressional Record 


Millions of printed words preserve the speeches, 


arguments, and wisecracks of our lawmakers 


THEN your Congressman sits down 
to breakfast he 


pv of a very — “new 


has beside him a 
spaper If 
ss the day 
that 


me luded in 


' 
ie made a speech in Congre 


before, he gan be certain every 
1 
will be 


And he 


if he has the time and patience 


word he uttered 


the newspaper can also read 
every 
word spoken on the previous day by 
his colleagues in the House and Sen 
This newspaper is the Congr ssional 
Record official journal of its 
daily proceedings Its preserve 
or current use and f 
work. The 

gressional Record has appeared in sub- 
stantially form since 1895 
Before then the official proceedings of 
Congress were preserved in other pub 
There is 


record of Congressional debates and ac 


( ongress 
pages 

history the 
Con 


story of Congress at 


its prese nt 


lications thus a continuous 


tions since the First Congress opened 
n 1789 
The Record, published evel day 


sessions of ( 


ngress 
considerably in size—from as few as a 
for short days, to 
400 or iges during a 
long filibuster. An average day's Record 
contains about 100 pages About 
third of this is the Appendix, where a 


vanes 


sone 


500 


} 
‘ Zen pages 


as many as 
one 


Congressman insert letters from 


his constituents, editorials 


items which he 


may 
from local 
newspapers—any wants 
to put “on the record.” 

Each day's Record includes a 
handy Daily Digest. This is a compara 


recording in brief 


also 


tively new feature, 


, 
the significant actions in each chamber 


and in committee meetings 
The Otfice 
prints and distributes the Congressional 


Rec ord 


day S session 


Government Printing 


during the night after each 
But work on the Record 
actually begins at noon, when the pre 
siding office: raps for 
From this point highly skilled 


in each house 
order 
stenographic reporters take shorthand 
notes on every word spoken 

To learn the details of this work, we 
interviewed James W Murphy, chief 
of the Senate Reporters. Mr. Murphy 
who hasn't missed a Senate session 
since 1933, has been a reporter of de 
bate for 54 years. Before him his 
father and two uncles were also Sen 
ate reporters, with the family service 
going back continuously to 1848! 

The House and Senate 
seven or eight reporters, at 
of whom work on any one day. Each 


each have 


least six 


minutes on the 
carrving 


rep yrter spends 10 


floor of the House or Senate 


his notebook with him to stand near 


the Congressman who is speaking “This 


wasn't necessary vears ago recalls 


Mr Murp! y, “A reporter 
t at a desk in 


he if 


used to be 
front of the 
We 


lebate 


able to si 
every word 
then, and 
was more formal. Now the speeches are 
plain and factual. And many (¢ 
men don't spe ak loud enough to be 
heard throughout the chamber.” 


ch umber eand 


had more real oratory 


ongress 


eek eeke READING LIST «eet eanekaaeeee eee 


ARTICLES: Digest, 
published by the Congressional Digest 
Corp 1631 K Street N.W.. Washing 
ton 6. D. C. A monthly which features 
controversies in Congress, pro and con 
“Washington D. C.” Spec ial Issue) 
Senior Scholastic and World Week, 
Mar. 1, 1950. “Battle for the 82nd Con 
gress,” Senior Scholastic, Oct. 18, 1950 
“What Influences Congress,” interview 
with S. Rayburn, U. S. News, Oct. 13 
1950. “In Place of Congressional Cir- 
cuses.” by Senator I. M. Ives, N. Y 
Times Magazine, Aug. 27, 1950. “When 
You Address Your Congressman,” by 
Geneva F. McQuatters, Independent 
Woman, Dec. 1949. 


Congressional 


BOOKS: Congress at the Crossroads, 
$3.50 (Crowell 
20th Century Congress, by Sen 
Estes Kefauver and Dr. Jack 
$3.00 (Duell, 1947) 

FILMS: A Day in Congress 
utes, sale or rent, Films, Inc 
tional Films Div., 330 W. 42 St 
18. Powers of Congress, 10 
sale, Coronet Instructional Films, 65 E 
South Water St., Chicago 1, Ill. How a 
Bill Becomes a Law, 2 reels, rent, As 
soc. Films, 347 Madison Ave., N. Y. 17. 

FILMSTRIPS: Congress: Organiza- 
tion and Procedure, 44 frames, Mc 
Graw-Hill Book Co., Text-Film Dept., 
330 W. 42 St., N. Y. 18. 


by George Galloway 
1946) 


Levin 


18 min 
Instruc 
N. Y. 


minutes, 


After a ten-minute stint, 


he is replaced by 


reporter s 
a second reporter, 
returns to the othee to 


dictate his 


and reporters 


notes into a transcribing 


machine. An expert typist copies the 


notes immediately trom the machine. 
From the typists copy ie 1 OLE! 
the draft 


formal 


has a chance to go over and 


put the into the 
style ot the Record. 


4 Congressman sometimes wants to 


proc eedings 


has said belore 
it goes into the Record. lt he 
it, he the text back 
some ot his phrases and perhaps takes 


see the text of what he 
requests 
gets polishes up 
out something he does not wish to ap 
Record 
a Congressman torgets to re- 
page 
boy has to find him in his office or at 


pear in the permanent Occas 
sionally 
text, and a 


turn the corrected 


home betore the night's deadline 
rhe chief reporter starts putting the 
transcribed notes together in the late 


afternoon. As seclions are completed 
them to the 
Printing Office. As 
as 44 linotype machines are available 
Record By 
Senate 


the day's Congressional pro 


spec ial me ssengers rush 


Government many 
for work on the midnight 
(unless the House or is still in 
session 
type ready tor the 
Ne Ww 
being installed will be able 
the 43,000 
little 
In the early 
of the Record are rushed to (¢ ongress 
to thei 
later page boys distribute them at each 
In addi- 
entitled to 100 
copies and Representatives to 68 copies, 


ceedings are in 


high speed presses pre sses now 
to turn out 
Record in 


copies of the 


more than two hours 


mMorrmng hours, copies 


men's homes and offices, and 
seat in the House and Senate 
tion, each Senator is 
most of which are mailed to libraries 
or constituents requesting them 
to the President, Cabinet 
members Supreme Court Justices, and 
other officials. Individual subscriptions 
are available at $1.50 a month. Most 
local libraries subscribe to the Record, 
and your Representative will always 


( op- 


ies also go 


be glad to send you a single copy. 
often reprints 
made of speeches which are in the 


Congressmen have 
Record, to send home to constituents. 
Congressmen must pay the cost of 
these reprints themselves. 





The 82nd Congress 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Numbers Indicate Districts) 


STATE MEMBERS OF U. S. SENATE 


ALABAMA 
ARITONA 
ARKANSAS 
CALIFORNIA 
COLORADO 
CONNECTICUT 
DELAWARE 
FLORIDA 
GEORGIA 
IDAHO 
MLINOrs 
INDIANA 
1Owa 
KANSAS 
KENTUCKY 
LOUISIANA 
MAINE 
MARYLAND 
MASSACHUSETTS 
MICHIGAN 
MINNESOTA 
“AISSISSIP RE 
“issouri 
MONTANA 
NEBRASKA 
NEVADA 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


NEW JERSEY 
NEW MEXICO 
NEW YORK 


NORTH CAROLINA 


NORTH DAKOTA 
oOnlo 
OKLAHOMA 
OREGON 
PENNSYLVANIA 
RHODE ISLAND 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


SOUTH DAKOTA 
TENNESSEE 
TEXAS 

UTAM 

VERMONT 
VIRGINIA 
WASHINGTON 
WEST VIRGINIA 
WISCONSIN 
WYOMING 


Lister Hill (D), Joha J. Sperkmen (D0) 

Carl Hayden (0), Ernest W. McFarland (D) 
John . McClelland (D), 1 William Fulbright (0) 
William F Knewlend (8), Richerd M. Nixon (®) 
Edwin C. Johnsen (D), Eugene D. Millikin (®) 
Brien McMahen (D), Williem Benton (D) 

John 1 Williams (8), 1. Allen Frear, Jr. (D 
Spesserd L. Holland (D), George A. Smathers (0) 
Walter F George (0), Richard B. Russell (D 
Henry C Owershek (8), Herman Welker (8) 
Paul 4 Dewgles (0D), Everett M. Dirksen (8) 
Homer E. Capehert (8), William E. Jenner (® 
Bourke B. Hickenlooper (8), Guy M. Gillette (D) 
Andrew F. Schoeppel (8), Frank Carlson (® 
Virgil Chapman (0), Earle C. Clements (0) 
Allen J. Ellender (D), Russell B. Long (0 

Owen Brewster (8), Margoret Chase Smith (8 
Herbert &. O'Conner (D), John Marshall Butler (®) 
Leverett Saltonstall (8), Henry Cabot Lodge, Jr. (®) 
Arthur H. Vendenberg (8), Homer Ferguson (8) 
Edwerd J Thye (®), Hubert H. Humphrey (0) 
James O. Bastlend (D), John C. Stennis (0) 
James P Kem (8), Thomes C. Hennings, Jr (0) 
Jomes E. Murray (0), Zales N. Ecton (8 

Hugh Butler (8), Kenneth $. Wherry (8) 

Pat MeCerrean (0) George W. Malone (8) 

Styles Bridges (®), Chories W. Tobey (®) 

H. Alexender Smith (®), Robert C. Hendrickson (R) 
Dennis Chaves (D), Clinton P. Andersen (0) 
Irving M. Ives (®), Herbert H. Lehman (0-4 
Clyde 8 Heey (D), Willie Smith (D) 

William Longer (8), Milton 8. Young (®) 

Robert A. Toft (2), John W. Bricker (® ) 

Robert $ Kerr (D), A. $. Mike Monreney (0) 
Guy Gorden (8), Wayne Morse (8) 

Edward Martin (8), Jomes H. Duff (8) 

Theodore Francis Green (D), John O. Pastore (0) 
Burnet 8. Maybenk (D), Olin D. Johnston (0) 
Kerl E. Mundt (8), Francis Case (8) 

Kenneth McKellar (0), Estes Kefouver (0) 

Tom Connally (0), Lynden B. Johnson (0 
Arthur V. Wertkine (8), Wallece F Bennett (R) 
George D. Aiken (8), Ralph E. Flanders (8) 
Harry Fleed Byrd (0), A. Willis Robertson (D 
Werren G. Magnuson (0), Harry P. Coin (8 
Horley M. Kilgere (D), Matthew M. Neely (0D) 
Alexander Wiley (8), Joseph 8 McCarthy (R) 
Joseph C. O'Mahoney (0), Lester C. Hunt (0 


CO000000000000000000000000000000000000000 
WHO Represents YOU in Congress? 


My name 


| liwe in the 


My Representative is 


District of the State of 


His party is 


His address is Hon. (name), House of Representatives, 


My Senators are (1 


Washington 25, D. C 


His party is 


(2) His party is 


Thelr address is Hon. (name), United States Senate, 


Washington 25, D. C 


eenevnrun~- 


eenousvew — 


Cee 4eounuen— 


ALABAMA 
Democrots, 9 

Frank W Boyt 8) 

George M Grant (0 

George W Andrews (0 

Kenneth A. Roberts 0 

Albert Roins (0 

Edward deGraflenried (0) 

Carl Ellier? (D 

Robert E. jones. Jr 

Laurie C. Bettie (0 


ARIZONA 

Democrats, 2) 
John 8. Murdock (0 
Harold A. Patten (D 


ARKANSAS 

Democrats. 7 
EC. Gethings 0 
Wilbur D. Mills (D 
James W. Trimble (0) 
Boyd Tacket! (0 
Brooks Hoys 0D 
Ww Ff Norrell (0 
Oren Morris (0 


CALIFORNIA 


Democrats, 10, Republicens, 13) 


Hubert 8. Scudder ® 
Clair Engle (0 
Leroy Johnson (8 
Franck 8. Havenner (D0 
john F. Shelley (0 
George P. Miller (0 
John J. Allen, jr. (® 
Jack IZ. Anderson (8 
Allan Ookley Hunter & 
Thomas H. Werde! & 
Ernest K. Bramblert (® 
Patrick J. Hillings (® 
Norris Poulson (& 
Samve!l W. Yorty 
Gerden 1. McDonough ®) 
Denald 1. jackson ® 
Cecil &. King (0 
Clyde Doyle (0 
Chet Holifield (0 
Cart Hinshow (® 
Harry 8 Sheppard 0 
john Phillips 

inten D. McKinno 9] 


COLORADO 
Democrots 
Byron G 
willl 
} Chenoweth ® 
Woyne N. Aspinge 0 


CONNECTICUT 


Democrats, 2, Republicans, 4) 


At large—Antoni N. Sediok (® 
A. A. Ribicof (D0 


Horace Seely Brown, J 2 
john A McGuire (0 
Albert P Moranc (8 


umes T Patterson (& 


DELAWARE 
Republica ! 


At lorge sleb Boggs (®) 


FLORIDA 

Democrats, 6 
hester 6 McMulle 0 
horles E. Bennett 
Robert LF. Sikes 


GEORGIA 
Democrats, 1 
Preston, Ir. (0 
ox 
L. Forrester (0 
A. Sidney Camp (D 
James C. Dovis (D) 
Car! Vinson (0 
Henderson Lanham (D 
W MM. (Den) Wheeler (0) 
john $. Wood (D0 
Pov! Brown (0 
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IDAHO 
Republicans, 2) 
john 7. Wood (8 
Homer A. Budge (® 


ILLINOIS 


Democrats, 8. Republicans, 18 


William L. Dewson (0 
Richard B. Ve . 
Fred &. Busber ® 
William & mMeVey (® 
john ©. Klverynski (D 
Thomes J. O'Brien (0 
Adoiph J. Sobath (D 


Thomas $. Gerden (D 


Sidney 8. Yates (0 

Richord W. Hoffman (8 
Timothy P Sheehan (® 
tdger A. jonas (® 
Marguerite Stitt Church (R) 


Chauncey W. Reed (® 
Noch M Mason ® 
. 


leo E. Allen (® 
Leslie C. Arends (® 
Herold H. Veide ® 
Robert B. Chiperfie'd ® 
Sid Simpson (R 
Peter F Mack, jr. (D 
Williom L. Springer (® 
Edward H. Jenison (8 
Charles W. Vursell (® 
Melvin Price (D 

W. (Runt) Bishop (®) 


INDIANA 
Democrots Republicans 
Roy J. Madden (D 
Charles A. Holleck &® 
Shepord J. Crumpocker, Jr 
E. Ross Adair (® 
John V. Beamer (R 
Cecil M. Horden (8 
William G. Bray (® 
Winfield K. Denton (0 
Ear! Wilson (8 
Ralph Harvey &@ 

Chorles 8. Brownson (8 


1OWA 

Republicans, 8 
Thomas E. Martin (® 
Henry O. Talle (® 
HR. Gross (® 
Kor! M. LeCompte (8 
Pau! Cunningham (® 
James |. Dolliver (® 
Ben F. Jensen (8 
Chorles 8 Hoeven (& 


KANSAS 
Republicans. 6) 
Albert M. Cole 
Errett P. Scrivner (® 
Myron V. George (® 
Edword H. Rees (8 
flord R. Hope (R 
Wint Smith (® 


KENTUCKY 
Democrats Republicans 
Noble J. Gregory (D 
john A. Whitoker (D 
Tubrston Ballard Morton (R) 
Frank L. Chef 
Brent Spence (D 
Thomas R. Underwood (D) 
Cart D. Perkins (D 
joe B. Bates (0 
ames 5. Golden (R 


LOUISIANA 

Democrats, 8) 
*. Edword Hebert (0) 
Hale Boggs (D 
Edwin E. Willis (D 
Overton Brooks (D0 
Otte E. Passmen (D 
James H. Morrison (0) 
Henry D. Lorcode, Jr. (0) 
A. Leonerd Allen (D) 

MAINE 

Republicans, 3) 
Robert Hale (8 
Cherles P. Nelson (8) 
Frank Fellows (® 





NEW JERSEY 
(Democrots, 5; Republicans, 9) 
Cherles A. Wolverton (8 
T. Millet Hand (® 


MARYLAND 
(Democrats, 3, Repubiicans, 3) 
Edword 1. Miller (8 
Jomes P. S$. Devereux (® 


PARTY LINE-UPS AS OF JANUARY 3, 1951 
SENATE: 48 Democrats, 47 Republicans, 1 Democrat-liberal. 
HOUSE: 235 Democrats, 199 Republicans, 1 Independent. 
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. Edwerd A. Garmotz (D 
. George H. Fallen (0 


Lansdale G. Sasscer (D 
J. Glenn Beal! (® 


MASSACHUSETTS 
Democrats, 6; Republicons, 8) 
John W. Heselton (® 
Foster Furcolo (D 
Philip J. Philbin (D 
Harold D. Donchve (D 
Edith Nourse Rogers (R 
Williom H. Bates (R 
Thomas J. Lane (D 
Angier L. Goodwin (® 
Donald W. Nicholson (® 
Christian A. Herter (8 
John F. Kennedy (D 
John W. McCormack (D 
Richard 8. Wigglesworth (R 
Joseph W. Martin, Jr 


MICHIGAN 
Democrats’ 5; Republicons, 12) 
Thaddeus M. Machrowicz (D 
George Meoder (R 
Paul W. Shofer (8 
Clare E. Hoffman (8 
Gerald ®. Ford, Jr. (® 
William W. Blockney (®) 
Jesse P. Wolcott (® 
Fred L. Crawford (® 
Ruth Thompson (8 
Roy O. Woodruff (® 
Charles E. Potter (® 
John B. Bennett (R 
George D. O'Brien (D 
Lovis C. Rabout (D 
John D. Dingell (0 
John Lesinski, Jr. (D 
George A. Dondero ® 


MINNESOTA 
Democrots, 4; Republicans, 5 
August H. Anciresen (® 
Joseph P. O'Hare (R 
Roy W. Wier (D 
Eugene J. McCarthy (D) 
Wolter H. Judd (® 
Fred Marshall (D 
H. Carl Andersen (® 
John A. Biotnik (0 
Harold C. Hagen (R) 


MISSISSIPPI 

Democrats, 7 
John E. Rankin (0 
Jamie L. “Whitten (D 
Frank E. Smith (D 
Thomas G. Abernethy (0D) 
Arthur Winstead (D 
William M. Colmer (D 
John Bell Williams (D 


MISSOURI 
Democrats, 10; Republicans, 3 
Clare Magee (D 
Morgon M. Moulder (D 
Phil J. Welch (D 
Leonard Irving (D 
Richard Bolling (D 
O. K. Armstrong (® 
Dewey Short (® 
A. S. J. Carnahor 
Clarence Cannor 
Pau! C. Jones (D 
John B. Suilivan 
Thomas 8. Curtis 
Frank M. Kersten (0 


MONTANA 
Democrat Republican, 1) 
Mike Mansfield (D 
Wesley A. D'Ewort (® 


NEBRASKA 
Republicans, 4) 
Corl T. Curtis (® 
Howard H. Buffett (R 
Kor! Stefon (® 
A. L. Miller (® 


NEVADA 
Democrot, | 
At large—Walter $. Boring (D) 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 
Republicans, 2 
Chester E. Merrow (® 
Norris Cotton (R 
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James C. Auchincioss (®) 
Cherles 8. Howell (D 
Cherles A. Eaton (8 
Clifford P. Case (®) 
William 8. Widnall (®) 
Gordon Confieid (R 
Horry L. Towe (8 

Peter W. Rodino, jr. (D) 
Hugh J. Addonizio (D 
Robert W. Kean (8 
Alfred D. Sieminski (0) 
Edwerd J. Hart (D 


NEW MEXICO 
Democrats 2 
orge 
Antonio M. Fernandez (D) 
ohn J. Dempsey (0 


NEW YORK 
Democrots, 22; Republicans, 22; 
Democrot-Liberal, | 
Ernest Greenwood (D 
Leonard W. Hoi! (8 
Henry J. Latham (8 
L. Gary Clemente (D 
T. Vincent Quinn (D 
James J. Deloney (D) 
Lovis 8. Heller (D 
Victor 1. Anfuso (D 
Eugene J. Keogh (D 
Edne F. Kelly (D 
James J. Heffernan (D) 
John J. Rooney (0 
Donald 1. O'Toole (D 
Abraham Jj. Multer (D 
Emanvel Celler (D 
James J. Murphy (D 
Frederic 8. Coudert, Jr. (® 
lames G. Donovan (D 
Arthur G. Klein (D0 
Franklin D. Roosevelt, Jr. (D) 
Jacob K. Javits (R 
Adam C. Powell, Jr. (D 
Sidney Fine (D 
Isidore Dollinger (0 
Charles A. Buckley (D 
Christopher C. McGrath (D) 
Raiph W. Gwinn (8 
Raiph A. Gamble (8 
Katharine St. George (R) 
J. Ernest Wharton (8 
Bernard W. (Pot) Kearney (R) 
William T. Byrne (D 
Dean P. Taylor (® 
larence E. Kilburn (R 
William R&R. Williams (® 
R. Walter Riehiman (R) 
Edwin Arthur Holl (® 
John Taber (8 
W. Sterling Cole (® 
Kenneth B. Keating (8 
Herold C. Ostertag (R 
William E. Miller (R 
Edmund P. Radwan (®) 
John C. Butler (® 
Daniel A. Reed (8 


NORTH CAROLINA 

emocrats, 12 
Herbert C. Bonner (0 
John H. Kerr (D 
Groham A. Borden (D) 
Harold D. Cooley (D 
Thurmond Chatham (D) 
Durhem (D 
F. Erte! Carlyle (D 
Cheries B. Deane (D 
Robert 1. Doughton (D 
Hamilton C. Jones (D 
Woodrow W. Jones (D 
Monroe M. Redden (D 


Carl T 


NORTH DAKOTA 
Republicans, 2) 
large 
Fred G. Aandah! (R 
Usher L. Burdick (8 


OHIO 
Democrats, 7; Republicans, 15; 
Independent, |} 
large 
George H. Bender (8) 
Chories H. Elston (8 
William E. Hess (® 
Edward Breen (D 
William M. McCulloch (R) 
Clif Clevenger (® 
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James G. Poth (D 
Clarence J. Brown (R) 
Jackson E. Betts (® 
Frazier Reoms (! 
Thomes A. Jenkins (8) 
Welter E. Brehm (8 
John M. Vorys (8 
Alvin F. Weichel (® 
William H. Ayres (® 
Robert T. Secrest (D 
Frank T. Bow (8 

j. Marry McGregor (R) 
Woyne |. Hoys (D0 
Michael J. Kirwan (D 
Michael A. Feighan (0) 
Robert Crosser (0 
Frances P. Bolton (® 


OKLAHOMA 
Democrats, 6; Republicans, 9 
George B. Schwabe (8 
William G. Stigler (D 
Carl Albert (D 
Tom Steed (D 
John Jarman (D 
Toby Morris (D 
Victor Wickersham (D) 

Page Belcher (® 


OREGON 
Republicons, 4) 
Walter Norbloed 
Lowell Stockman (® 
Homer D. Angell (® 
Harris Elisworth (® 


PENNSYLVANIA 
Democrats, 13; Republicans, 20) 
William A. Barrett (D 
William T. Granehan (D) 
Hardie Scott (R 
Ear! Chudoff (D 
William J. Green, Jr. (D) 
Hugh D. Scott, Jr. (R 
Benjamin F. James (8 
Albert C. Vaughn (R 
Pau! B. Dague (R 
Harry P. O'Neill (D 
Danie! J. Flood (D 
Ivor D. Fenton (® 
George M. Rhodes (D) 
Wilson D0. Gillette (® 
Alvin 8. Bush (8 
Somue!l K. McConnell, Jr. (R) 
Richard M. Simpson (R 
Walter M. Mumma (R 
Leon H. Gavin (® 
Francis E. Walter (D) 
James F. Lind (D 
James E. Von Zandt (R 
Edward |. Sittler, Jr. (R) 
Thomas E. Morgan (D 
Lovis E. Graham (R 
John P. Saylor (® 
Augustine B. Kelley (D) 
Corroll D. Kearns (R 
Harmar D. Denny, Jr. (® 
Robert J. Corbett (® 
James G. Fulton (® 
Herman P. Eberharter (D) 
Frank Buchonen (D 


RHODE ISLAND 
Democrats, 2 
Forand (D 
Fogarty (D 


SOUTH CAROLINA 

Democrots, 6 
L. Mende! Rivers (0 
John J. Riley (D 
WJ. Bryan Dorn (D 
Joseph R. Bryson (D 
James P. Richards (D 
John L. McMillen (D 


Aime J 
John E 


SOUTH DAKOTA 
Republicans, 2) 
Herold O. Lovre (R 
Ee. Y. Berry (® 


TENNESSEE 
Democrats, 8; Republicans, 2) 
B. Carroll Reece (® 
Howerd H. Boker (® 
James 8. Frazier, Jr. (D) 

Albert Gore (0) 
Joe L. Evins (0) 


6. J. Perey Priest (0) 
7. Pet Sutton (D) 

8. Tom Murray (D) 
9. Jere Cooper (D) 
10. Clifford Devis (0) 


TEXA 

(Democrats, 21) 
1. Wright Potman (0) 
2. J, M. Combs 
3. Lindley Beckworth (D) 
4. Sem Rayburn (D) 
5. J. Prank Wilson (0) 
6. Olin E. Teague (0D) 
7. Tom Pickett (D) 
8. Albert Thomas (0 
9. Clark W. Thompson (0) 
10. Homer Thornberry (D) 
11. W. R. Poage (0) 
12. Wingete H. Lucas (D) 
13. Ed Gossett (D 
14 John E. Lyle, Jr. (D 
15. Lloyd M. Bentsen, Jr. (D) 
16. Ken Regan (D) 
17. Omer Burieson (0 
18. Walter Rogers (D 
19. George H. Mahon (D) 
20. Poul J. Kildoy (0 
21. O. C. Fisher (D 


UTAH 
Democrats, 2) 
1. Walter K. Granger (D 
2. Reva Beck Bosone (D 


VERMONT 
Republican, 1) 

At large 
Winston L. Prouwty (R) 


VIRGINIA 
(Democrats, 9 
1. Edwerd J. Robeson, Jr. (D) 
2. Porter Hardy, Jr. (D 
3. J. Vaughan Gary (D 
4. Watkins M. Abbitt (D) 
5. Thomas 8B. Stanley (D) 
6. Clarence G. Burton (D) 
7. Burr P. Harrison (D 
8. Howard W. Smith (D) 
9. Tom B. Fugote (D 


WASHINGTON 
(Democrats, 2; Republicons, @ 
1. Hugh B. Mitchell (D 
2. Henry M. Jackson (D) 
3. Russell V. Mack (8 
4. Hol Holmes (R 
5. Walt Horan (R 
6. Thor C. Tollefson (®) 


WEST VIRGINIA 
(Democrats, 6 
1. Robert L. Romsey (D 
2. Harley O. Staggers (D 
3. Cleveland M. Bailey (0D) 
4. M. G. Burnside (D) 
5. John Kee (D 
6. E. H. Hedrick (D 


WISCONSIN 
Democrat, 1; Republicans, 9) 

1. Lawrence H. Smith (® 
2. Glenn &. Davis (® 
3. Gordner R. Withrow (8 
4. Clement J. Zablocki (0 
5. Charles J. Kersten (8 
6. William K. Von Pelt (® 
7. Reid F. Murray (® 
8. John W. Byrnes (R 
9. Merlin Hull (8 
10. Alvin E. O'Konski (®) 


WYOMING 
Republican, | 
At large 
William H. Harrison (®) 


ALASKA 
Delegate 
E. L. Bartlett (0 
HAWAII 
Delegots — 
Joseph R&. Farrington (R) 
PUERTO RICO 
Resident Commissioner— 
Antonio Fernos tsern (Popular 
Democrat 
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Congress. Behind President walks Joseph H. Callahan, House Sergeant-at-Arms. 
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